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From The Magazine of American History. 


COMMODORE MATTHEW CALBRAITH PERRY—A TYPICAL 
AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICER. 
BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


Concluded from p. 2438, Sailors’ Magazine, August, 1885. 


In the fullest sense of the word, 
Commodore Perry was an educa- 
tor of the Navy. Whether in 
Africa, Europe, Japan, or at home, 
he wasa tireless worker, who strove 
to keep officers and men busy, and 
up to the highest’ point of discip- 
line and professional excellence. 


He spared neither himself nor 


others, yet was scrupulously just 


and impartial, ever as careful of: 


the sailor as of the officer. As our 
own illustrious Admiral Dayid D. 
Porter, in a private letter to the 
writer, says:—‘‘I consider that 
Commodore M. C. Perry was one 
of the first officers we ever had in 
our navy,—far superior to his 
brother Oliver. He had not much 
ideality about him, but he had a 
stolid matter-of-fact way of doing 
things that pleased me mightily.” 


From 1840 to 1848, Perry lived 
at Tarrytown, New York. Build- 
ing a cottage there, which he fitly 
named ‘‘The Moorings,” he, for 
the first time since childhood, 
made the close acquaintance of 
Mother Earth, and reveled in the 
bucolic enjoyments of raising veg- 
etables. Washington Irving was 
his neighbor and life-long friend. 
Coming to Brooklyn daily, being 
then in command of the Navy 
Yard, he was actively interested 
in the details of construction of 
the splendid steam-frigates Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri, and perfect- 
ing the steam service both as to 
men and material. How neces- 
sary this was, is seen in the fact 
that in the Mexican campaign 
steamers were used in war for the 
first time, when, too, but very few 
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officers, and Perry facile princeps, 
were able to command them. The 
average naval officer of that day 
must of necessity be dependent 
wholly on his engineer, and usual- 
ly was even more concerned abous 
his boilers and steam gauge than 
about his enemy’s batteries. 

In 1843 the Ashburton treaty 
was negotiated, by which England 
and the United States bound them- 
selves to mutually assist in the 
extirpation of the African slave- 
trade. Perry was appointed to 
command the one-hundred-gun 
fleet which, under the American 
flag, was to assist in rubbing out 
“‘the sum of all villainies.” At 
this time the ‘‘broad-pennant,” 
which figures so prominently in 
the lhterature of the time, was the 
insignia of a commodore’s presence 
on the flag-ship of a squadron. A 
commodore then was only a cap- 
tain with honors, though now, 
and since 1862, the rank is recog- 
nized with emolument, as between 
captain and rear-admiral. Perry’s 
broad pennant was hoisted on the 
Macedonian, a superb and oft-cap- 
tured ship, which sailed equally 
well under French, British and 
American colors. For three years 
on the African coast Perry acted 
the part of ‘‘a great missionary 
and civilizer.” On one occasion 
at a parley with King Crack-O, 
the dusky chief attempting treach- 
ery seized the burly commodore, 
and attempted to drag him off and 
dispatch him with his ponderous 
iron spear. The bullet of a ser- 
geant of marines saved the officer, 
and an economical use of powder 
and ball from the sailors made the 
coast safe for a thousand miles. 
With tireless energy our mission- 
aries and teachers were protected, 
and the Portuguese and other 
foreign slave peddlers were ferret- 
ed out, and the world’s stock of 
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villainy considerably reduced. The 
ocean slave-trade as an institution 
soon ceased to exist. 

Scarcely had the broad pennant 
of the commodore been lowered 
at Brooklyn again, than the Mexi- 
can war broke out, and in response 
to his eager offer to enter active 
service, Perry was ordered to the 
Gulf. The squadron was divided 
into two divisions of steam and 
sail vessels, and Perry was ordered 
to command those that carried 
their motor within them. No soon- 
er was the name of Matthew Cal- 
braith Perry announced as leader | 
than the young officers, especially | 
the graduates of.the School of 
Gunnery, were aflame with desire 
to serve under him. ‘To reach his 
post, Perry took outside quarters — 
on the Vixen, and not long after 
his arrival, Commodore Connor 
retiring, he was given command | 
of the largest squadron which up 
to this time had ever assembled | 
under the American flag. General | 
Scott’s army had been disembark- | 
ed by Commodore Connor in mag- | 
nificent style at Vera Cruz with- | 
out the loss of a man, and the’ 
circumyallation and siege of the 
city,—the key to the conquest of 
the whole country,—had begun. | 
But the army had nothing but a| 
few light cannon and mortars. 
These killed numerous women and | 
children, spoiled the house and 
church roofs and made promenad-_ 
ing in the city disagreeable, while 
the fighting men were safe and 
walls remained intact. With pro- 
visions, Vera Cruz might have 
held out for six months. One 
benefit of a navy is that it is a 
permanent fortification, constant- 
ly ready, and yet its heavy bat- 
teries are movable. Little as he 
hked, much as he disliked, Win- 
field Scott,—a great man in great 
things, a little man in little things, 
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—made request of the commodore 
for a set of heavy navy guns to 
breach the walls, proposing, how- 
ever, to man them with his 
own artillerists, that the army 
might win all the glory. Would 
the commander of the naval forces 
grant the general of the army’s 


request? ‘The reply of Perry was 
characteristic, ‘‘Certainly, gen- 


eral, but I must fight them.” Scott 
had to yield the point, and Per- 
ry at once rowed in person un- 
der the stern of each of the ships, 
announcing that the navy should 
take part in the siege. The naval 
battery was built and the heaviest 
and most efficient artillery then 
known in warfare was set at 800 
yards from the walls. The guns 
had to be dragged through the 
sand three miles, and the engineer 
of the redoubt was Robert H. Lee. 
The naval captains in command 
day by day were Aulick and Mayo, 
and among the officers were Ra- 
phael Semmes, Alex. Slidell Mac- 
kenzie, and many others who have 
since made their mark. The chap- 
arral was cleared away and the 
battery unmasked and set in activ- 
ity. ‘The accuracy, rapidity and 
force of the firing were astonish- 
ing, and exceeded even the antici- 
pations of the naval officers them- 
selves. It may be safely said that 
the naval battery at Vera Cruz 
attained the highest point of ex- 
cellence in gunnery which up to 
that date had ever been reached. 
In spite of the concentrated fire of 
the city forts and the castle of St. 


Juan de Ulloa, the Mexican walls. 


were within thirty-six hours, first 
pierced like a colander, and then 
breached to the width of a hay- 
wagon. Every Mexican gun with- 
in range was silenced, and the way 
opened for the army to enter. 
Most of the blood spilled and lives 
lost on our side were inside the 
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naval battery. It was proposed to 
form a storming party, and the 
sailors and marines were to form 
the forlorn hope. But the enemy 
cried ‘‘ hold, enough.” The white 
flag entered the American camp, 
and the city surrendered. With 
only the army mortars and field 
guns, the city might have held 
out for six months, or at least . 
till the vomito and the north- 
er, yellow fever and storms, had 
done their work. The heavy ord- 
nance from the ships settled the 
question in two days, broke the 
seals from the road to the capital, 
and held the coast, while the army 
moved to the salubrious highlands. 

Here let us pause,—we unmili- 
tary folks who know how history is 
sometimes written, but who can- 
not always get at the truth, be- 
cause it hes so deep down in the 
well, and the surface waters cover 
it,—and let us see how the naval 
history of the Mexican war has 
been thus far treated. Read the 
contemporary newspapers, and you 
will find the praises of our army 
in Mexico sounded without stint, 
while the navy receives chiefly 
sneers and editorial castigation. 
Consult the average popular his- 
tories,—and I have looked into 
dozens,—and you wonder whether 
we had any navy at this time. 
Read.—and this is the worst,— 
even Winfield Scott’s official report. 
Hear him while he blows the Tri- 
ton’s horn for his soldiers,—and 
forgets not the ‘‘ magna pars fur” 
for himself. The sole reference 
in a voluminous report to the 
navy’s assistance is limited to an 
ambiguous line or two,—“ the able 
co-operation of the United States 
squadron successively under the 
command of Commodores Connor 
and Perry.” And mark again how 
a great man can be little where 
you expect him to be great. In 
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his autobiography he neither once 
refers to the naval battery, nor 
mentions the name of Commodore 
Perry. Further, on the inscrip- 
tions on the trophies of Vera Cruz 
placed by him in the Museum at 
West Point no mention of Perry’s 
work was made. The navy was 
again utterly ignored, and only on 
the remonstrance of the naval chief 
was justice partially done, and the 
inscription enlarged to include 
both arms of the service. 

Well may we declare that the 
naval history of that war has not 
been written. Yet Vera Cruz 
does not end the record of what 
our sailorsaccomplished. Laguna, 
Tobasco, and Tuspan were attack- 
ed and captured by Commodore 
Perry, who led his men in person. 
Whether on the quarter-deck or in 
the face of the rifle-fire from chap- 
arral, or among the whizzing balls 
from the batteries, he showed the 
same personal courage which 
marks all the Perrys from the 
Quaker to the Congressman. In 
addition to his warlike exploits, 
he administered the ports, policed 
the coast, examined the isthmus 
of Tehuantepec for the trans-con- 
continental canal of the future, 
and secured the sea-board prov- 
inces so perfectly that Scott’s 
inland campaign was made a suc- 
cess. Understanding the art of 
hygiene as thoroughly as that of 
manoeuvring a fleet, he saved his 
command from the scourge of yel- 
low fever, so that comparatively 
few filled those ‘‘hospitable graves” 
to which they were invited both 
in congressional rhetoric and by 
the copper bullets of the Mexi- 
cans. 

No sooner was the commodore 
at home, than the vexed question 
of the Canadian fisheries loomed 
up, and he was sent by President 
Fillmore into the North Atlantic 
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to adjust the question. A colli- 
sion was avoided, there was no 
war with England, and the way 
was paved for that final arbitra- 
tion which has been the triumph 
of our day, whether in the sum 
we first gained or secondly lost. 
At his home in Tarrytown he now 
began to study the question of 
opening Japan. He imported 
books and charts from Europe; 
for the country which is now our 
nearest western neighbor was then 
little more to us than a name. On 
account of preoccupation in this 
new enterprise, he declined the 
presidency of the Light House 
Board, the pioneer of whose organ- 
ization he had been. As the Sec- 
retary of State, Daniel. Webster, 
was busy with other matters, and 
seemed to delay instructions to 
the commodore,—since the delicate | 
business of opening a jealous and 
secluded nation had no precedent in 
American diplomacy,—-Perry wrote 
them himself. He forwarded them 
to the Secretary of State, and they 
were approved, almost without an 
erasure or interlineation. Thus 
armed, Perry went forth like the 
fair prince to open the _ barred 
castle of Thornrose. It was with a 
kiss, and not with a blow, that the 
sleeping maiden of the Eastern sea 
was won. Perry could strike from 
the shoulder, his guns were the 
guns of Vera Cruz, and his Paix- 
han shells could have laid Yedo in 
ashes in half a day; but he chose 
rather to out-Chesterfield these 
Oriental Chesterfields in the mi- 
nuteness, severity and suavity of 
his etiquette. With time, with 
patience, with firmness, with del- 
icacy equal to that demanded in 
first-class flirtation, with sublime 
attention to details, with a ter- 
rible earnestness that brooked no 
trifling, Perry succeeded. Thorn- 
rose awoke, her warders drew back 
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the bolts, and opened the doors. 
Where before we felt the thorn we 
now possess the rose. Into the 
minutie of that diplomatic vic- 
tory we do not propose to enter. 
The story is known to the world. 
It is not one of those personal tri- 
umphs that shrivel into insignit- 
icance when critically examined. 
Rather does fresh research but 
enhance the splendor of the yic- 
tory. 

The sailor-diplomat on his re- 
turn, now became author, and in 
his office at Washington, with a 
secretary, a couple of his faithful 
officers, and a Japanese servant, 
the big book of the Narrative of 
the Japan Expedition grew into 
form. Dr. Robert ‘Toombs com- 
piled an introductory chapter, the 
Rey. Dr. Francis Hawks wrote a 
preface, the brothers Evert and 
George Duyckinck furnished the 
index; maps, scientific papers, and 
surveys by naval officers, and let- 
ter-press descriptions for the plates 
by experts, were contributed; but 
the text of the narrative was from 
Perry’s own hand and brain. <Ac- 
customed to the constant perusal 
and copying for practice’ of the 
English classics, the commodore 
was already master of a terse, 
graphic English style, while his 
book is all the better history be- 
cause 1t is the autograph story of 
an eye witness. It is written in the 
third person. 

The printing of the work illus- 
trates the methods of our Govern- 
ment publishing house. The work 
cost $360,000, and 18,000 copies 
were printed, an extra set of 200, 
with specia! illustrations, being 
sent to the governments of the 
world. 15,000 copies were ordered 
by Congress for members, each re- 
ceiving 50 sets of the work, 3,000 
copies were allowed to the officers 
of the squadron, of which Perry 


received 1,000. He presented 500 
copies to Dr. Hawks, chiefly for 
putting his name to the work and 
writing the preface; so that all 
the extra pay, bounty, reward, or 
pension the commodore received 
from a grateful country for his 
triumph was 500 copies of his own 
book. When he died, his widow 
was most reluctantly accorded a 
niggardly pension, while neither 
officers nor crew received an extra 
dollar for the service which had 
so raised our national prestige in 
the eyes of the world. Compare 
with this the medals, orations, 
gifts, pensions and honors, both 
popular and official, granted to 
Oliver Hazard Perry and to many 
other naval officers, and one may 
well wonder whether we are a war- 
like. or a peaceful people. Perhaps 
we lack the capacity of perception, 
or are economical in the wrong 
way. 

The last public service perform- 
ed by Commodore Matthew Cal- 
braith Perry was asa member of the 
Naval Retiring Board. He was to 
have been given command of the 
European squadron, but after a 
short sickness, he died in New 
York, March 4th, 1858. At his 
funeral services his own sailors 
and marines attended in a body, 
and the simple fife and drum music 
seemed to the listeners and spec- 
tators profoundly impressive from 
its very simplicity. He lies buried 
at Newport, beside the dust of that 
mother on whose bosom he first 
learned the worth of life, whose 
memory he worshipped through 
all his career, and beside whose 
relics he wished to sleep in death. 
Loving hands have erected a fit- 
ting memorial in marble over his 
grave. 

His lineaments and form are 
preserved to us in an excellent 
marble bust by Palmer, of Albany, 
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now in possession of Mrs. August 
Belmont, his daughter. A bronze 
statue, heroic size, on a granite 
pedestal adorned with bronze bas- 
reliefs, representing experiences in 
Africa, Mexico and Japan, by J. 
Q. A. Ward, stands in Touro Park, 
Newport. It was erected by Mr. 
Belmont, and unveiled October Ist, 
1868. In the Brooklyn Naval 
Lyceum, and in the lbrary of the 
Annapolis Naval Academy, hang 
oil portraits, and his features are 
also represented on the gold medal 
struck by the merchants of Boston 
to commemorate the opening of 
Japan. In the Mikado’s Empire 
the name of Perry is ever men- 
tioned with honor, and a short 
time ago the Japanese merchants 
of Yokohama, entirely of their 
own accord, gave a banquet to 
celebrate the signing of Perry’s 
treaty, in which speeches in their 
own language set forth at length 
the benefits which their country 
had received by Perry’s visits. 
Commodore Matthew Calbraith 
Perry was indeed a typical Amer- 


and the past. 
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ican naval officer, a link between 
the old and the new, the present 
Had he lived until 
the outbreak of the rebellion, he 
would undoubtedly have won fur- 
ther distinction; for he was a man 
of advanced ideas, ever ready for 
the new and inevitable. Asit was, 
few American citizens in any arm 
of the public service, military, 
naval, or diplomatic, have done 
more for the lasting good of their 
country. Nor have the fruits of 
bis life ceased since his death, 
either in war or peace. When the 
Alabama sank from the sight 
of the sun with her wander- 
ing stars and the bars of slavery 
after her, into the ocean’s grave, 
the guns that sent her down were 
directed by Thornton, the efficient 
executive officer of the Aearsarge, 
and the favorite pupil of Commo- 
dore Perry; while thirty years of 


‘peaceful national progress in Ja- 


pan testify that the victories of 
peace are none the jess renowned 
than those of war. 
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From the New York Evening Post. 
A NATURALIST AFLOAT. 
FLORIDA REEF FISHING—THE DAY'S WORK OF A SMACK—JEWFISH, 


SNAPPERS, 
CATCHING 


**T reckon we’re on soundin’s, 
an’ I’ve got the univarsal bottom,” 
said our skipper, who at the end 
‘of a heavy line was making a se- 
ries of sudden rushes at and from 
the rail. ‘It’s the bottom, or a 
Jewfish, I dunno’ which,” he con- 
tinued; ‘there ain’t much differ- 
ence.” 

The smack had drifted to the 
present fishing grounds, and was 
now lying in a dead calm. All 


AND GROUPERS—A FISH THAT TALKS— 
A MAN-EATER—A 


SEA SERPENT. 


Fioripa REEF, June 2nd, 1885. 


hands were at the rail baiting up 
their hooks from pails and boxes 
of prepared conch and cray-fish 


‘that lay about the deck. 


‘‘ Lay hold here, Jack, will ye?” 
shouted the skipper, making for 
the tenth time a desperate rush at 
the rail. One of the men there 
took hold of the line, and for a 
moment the two tugged and sway- 
ed about in opposition to the un- 
known at the other end, and, fin- 
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ally gaining an inch, they began 
systematically to take in the line, 
occasionally resting, and taking a 
turn about a belaying pin. Final- 
ly after several minutes at this the 
head of an enormous and nondes- 
cript fish appeared followed by 
the body that lazily rolled itself 
over and over. Its mouth seemed 
large enough to take in a small 
man, and its weight not less 
than 350 pounds, made it difficult 
to land. It was a Jewfish, and 
was finally taken aboard by haul- 
ing it into the dingy by boat- 
hooks, and then by block and 
tackle the gigantic creature was 
rolled upon the deck. ‘‘That’s 
from fishin’ too deep,” said the 
exhausted skipper, giving the vic- 
tim a blow with an axe to put it 
out of its misery. ‘‘ You want to 
feel bottom with your sinker, and 
if it’s coral lft up a foot or so.’ 

To tell coral by feeling with a 
sinker at the end of a seventy-feet 
line requires experience. 

I had baited with conch and 
crayfish, offering all inducements, 
and thought I felt a striking upon 
the sinker, and so lifted six “inches 
or more. There came a jerk that 
would have taken a cod fisherman 
right out of his dory, and all fish- 
dom seemed to be at the other end. 
No rock-fish this, but an bonest 
fighter taking the heavy line with 
a tush from side. to side, then 
slacking up only to come taut with 
a shock. The fish with its rushes 
and tricks would have delighted a 
striped-bass angier. I gave it free 
scope to fight for its life, and for 
fifteen minutes the game creature 
struggled and then died fighting. 
It was a brown snapper (Lutja- 
nus), one of the finest fishes on 
the reef. The men were taking 
them in on all sides, besides group- 
ers of great size. The latter re- 
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semble our cod somewhat, but are 
heavier and have larger heads. 
After this the fish caught were 


of the greatest variety. There 
were snappers, yellow-tails, por- 
gies, groupers, hogfish, sharks, 


rays, and smaller fry of almost 
endless variety, that were general- 
ly tossed back, to be, perhaps, 
caught again on some other occa- 
sion. ‘Phe splashing of the fishes 
as they fell into the well was al- 
most continuous, and the enclos- 
ure soon presented an animated 
appearance. One fish that was 
caught on all the small hooks, and 
seemed to be extremely fond of 
crayfish, was called a grunt, and 
well named, as no sooner did it 
get its capacious mouth above 
water than it commenced a series 
of grunts and groans that could 
be heard from one end of the ves- 
sel to another. I held one of the 
grunts to my ear, to endeavor to 
find out how the sound was made. 
I have been fortunate in holding 
converse, so to speak, with several 
fishes. I have heard the musical 
note of the eel, the plaintive squeak 
of the Hippocampus, the drum- 
ming of Pogonias, the whirring of 
the gizzard shad, the hum of the 
catfish; have’ been startled by the 
croaker bark of the dogfish, but 
never before had I heard a fish 
scold, and that in various notes— 
now it would be a short croak, 
then, rising, would seem to amount 
to a veritable scream, all this time 
its comical eyes rolling about to 
tne fullest extent of the fish roll, 
which, it must be confessed, is not 
very much. The information that 
I got from this talking fish was 
not of much importance. I sat 
on the rail holding one in each 
hand, like a Punch and Judy show- 
man, for some time, now one do- 
ing all the grunting, then the other, 
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then both would join in, and as 
Jack said, “If it ain’t talkin’, 
what is it?” By holding the orunt 
near my ear I at first thought that 
the noise originated in a swim- 
ming bladder. It had ¢ “way- 
off,” internal ring to it, but in the 
other fish, I thought I saw a con- 
vulsive movement ‘ot the jaws, and 
came to the conclusion that in that 
case it was due to the lips or 
the pharyngeal or intermaxillary 
bones, as is known to be the case 
in certain other fishes, as the carp, 
tench, and others. Whether these 
fishes utter these sounds under 
water is not known, but over sey- 
enty different species are known 
to utter sounds when removed 
from their native element, and in 
some cases explanations of one 
kind or another are given. Thus 
in the genera Trigla and Zeus the 
swimming bladder has a dia- 
phragm and certain muscles that 
open and shut it, and the sounds 
they utter are supposed to come 
from the escape of gas or air from 
it. In the sea-horse the voice is 
said to be the result of the vibra- 
tions of certain muscles. The great 
drumfish is such a sound- -producer 
that people have been kept awake 
aboard ship by it; but to the grunt 
we give the prize. as being the 
champion talker among fishes, 
The fish bit fast and furious for 
several hours, but, finally in haul- 
ing up my line I found it destitute 
of hook and sinker, and almost 
immediately the biting ceased. 
‘*Perhaps we’ve drifted off the 
ground,” I suggested. ‘‘No, we 
ain’t,”’ replied the skipper, lifting 
up the cover of a box that lay on 
deck, and taking out a shark-hook 
and chain that would have weigh- 
ed seven pounds. ‘This is the 
joker that is needed; there is an 
old man-eater shark down there 
that wants attending to.” ‘There 


he is over yonder,” said one of the 
men, and about ten feet from the 
smack a light form was seen moy- 
ing slowly” along by a methodical 
lateral motion of the tail; the great 
dorsal fin out of water, cutting it 
like the cut-water of a ship. The 
shark ran close under the stern, 
and I swung about ten feet over 
him, and although I have seen 
hundreds of them in the water, 
this fellow looked especially ugly 
and forbidding. He was about 
twelve feet long, but did not look 
it on account of his enormous 
bulk. One vicious expressionless 
eye was cast slightly upward, and 
as he moved slowly along his en- 
tire form was visible. About the 
head swam several of the famous 
pilot fishes (Naucrates). They 
were continually darting at ob- 
jects on the surface of the water, 
then running nimbly after their 
great friend, as if to tell the news, 
and taking up their position by 
the side of the gills. The office of 
these fishes is not that of a pilot, 
however. The habit of following 
larger animals for protection is 
common to a large number of the 
mackerel family. Some live up 
under the jelly fishes, others un- 
der the Physalea, others again fol- 
low turtles or other large fishes. 
While I was watching the move- 
ments of the great scavenger the . 
skipper had baited the hook with 
a twelve-pound grouper, and mak- 
ing it fast to a piece of wood that 
would allow the bait to drop ten 
feet from the surface, tossed it 
over. The shark had disappear ed, 
but in ten minutes he was seen 
swimming toward the smack again, 
and finally ran foul of the bait, 
and I distinctly saw him take it. 
There was no turning on the back; 
he seemed to sink below it and 
took it without turning in the 
slightest, and moved off with the 
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same measured swing. Sharks are 
stupid creatures. They do not 
even suspect danger when they 
feel a four-feet chain hanging out 
of their mouths. The skipper 
slacked out the line gradually un- 
til about thirty feet had gone; 
then, taking a brace against the 
rail, he allowed it to come taut, 
and jerked the hook into the thief. 
Luckily he dropped the line, as 
the jerk that came in response to 
his would have started an ox, and 
the line went hissing over the rail, 
so fast that it could not be follow- 
ed by the eye: “Let him have all 
he wants,” said the skipper; “the 
more line the quicker I’]] drown 
him.” ‘Then ensued a struggle 
that would have made some of the 
hand-liners of the northern fish- 
ing banks open their eyes. When 
the line (or rope) had gone out 
nearly two-thirds of its length, 
the fisherman skilfully caught it 
with a belaying-pin, and so gra- 
dually reduced the speed of the 
fish; finally, throwing off the pin, 
he seized the line in his hand and 
ran forward, then aft, taking in 
the slack so gained. Then the 
shark would go straight away, tak- 
ing him to the rail, and the be- 
laying-pin would be adopted again 
as a soother. Four or five such 
rushes as this evidently had a very 
decided effect on the great fish; 
as soon as the skipper began to 
take in the line rapidly, then to 
slack it out, now running forward, 
then aft; wrenching, hauling, 
lifting, and slacking, until finally 
the great fish made no fierce rushes 
and became merely a dead weight, 
when the man clapped on, ‘and 
hauled him to the gunwale. ‘* You 
see,” said the skipper, blowing 
and puffing with the exercise, 
“‘one man kin catch a big shark, 
if he knows how to do it. I jist 
drowned him.” The shark gave 
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some terrific lunges as his head 
was hauled out of water, and at 
‘my request a block ‘and tackle 
were rigged and he was hauled on 
deck and despatched by a blow on 
the head. I watched particularly 
for the pilot fishes as he came up. 
The little striped creatures darted 
wildly about as if bewildered and 
then disappeared beneath the bot- 
tom of the smack, evidently think- 
ing they had found another com- 
panion. There were other attend- 
ants of the shark that did not 
desert it. I noticed them about 
it in the water, long black snake- 
like creatures about a foot in 
length, and when the shark was 
hauled from its native element 
they came with it, adhering to its 
sides and presenting a strange 
contrast. The fishes were Remo- 
ras, the Echeneinus of the natur- 
alist. They may be termed board- 
ers to a certain extent, as they 
live about the body of the shark, 
and I have seen them on a large 
porgy, and also clinging toa turtle. 
They have upon the upper side of 
the head a remarkable sucker, 
composed of parallel plates, so that 
they can attach themselves at any 
time. So firm a hold did they 
take that it ‘was with difficulty 
that I pulled them off, using con- 
siderable force. 

The shark was soon reduced to 
a state of insolvency and its valu- 
able parts were all removed. Some 
claimed the liver for the oil. I 
took the jaw, that with its eight 
rows of teeth makes a fine crown. 
The cook took the backbone, and 
proposes to insert a steel rod 
through it and make a walking 
cane. Pieces of the skin were taken 
to clean knives, and finally the , 
rest of the carcass was rolled over- 
board to feed its former compa- 
nions. It is curious that so few 
cases are heard of on the reef of 
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sharks attacking human _ beings. 
Sharks exist in vast numbers, yet 
the casualties are very rare. I 
have frequently swam from one 
key to another,—with a party and 
alone,—where ten and thirteen feet 
sharks were known to be about, 
having been seen a few moments 
before. I mention this not as a 
mark of personal bravery on the 
part of aswimmer, but to show the 
perfect faith in the harmlessnes of 
these sharks; and in a continuous 
stay of six or seven years on the 
reef I never knew of an accident. 
The cause of this immunity I can 
hardly understand. On one occa- 
sion a boat tipped over off the key, 
directly in front of where I was 
standing. It went to the bottom, 
and the men began to struggle, 
and before I could get a boat and 
get to them, they were nearly 
dead, one had to be dived for in 
twenty feet of water; and in their 
struggles they had drifted along 
the edge of a channel famous as a 
shar king ground. A few days later 
I watched the body of a cow drift- 
ing along the same place, and put- 
ting off to see w hy it was moving 
up and down, saw that half a 
dozen large sharks were at work 
at it; yet a human being they 
would not touch. This is prob- 
ably owing to their being, as a 
rule, exceedingly cowardly. Like 
many other animals, they develop 
considerable spirit when brought 
to bay, and I have had a shark 
that I was towing in, seize the keel 
of the boat and erind it in rage. 

While the shark was being divi- 
ded a slight breeze sprang up that 
carried the Mystic perhaps half a 
mile, leaving her again at the 
mercy of the Gulf Stream. The 
dingy was towing astern, and the 
fish not bi ting well from the smack, 
IT jumped in and pulled away. 
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There was a mast with a sail wound 
around it on her, and to get it out 
of the way I stepped it, then toss- 
ed over a line with a tempting 
via bait. Almost as soon as 

struck bottom I had a bite that 
noes tore it from my grasp. It 
was too lively for a snapper, and 
not heavy enough for a grouper, 
so I took in as fast as I could, and 
with a jerk landed in the dingy,— 
not a fish, in the common accep- 
tation of the word, but a sea-ser- 
pent, at least four feet long, spotted 
an ugly black and white, with a 
thick viper-like body, a small 
head, and a pair of snake-like jaws, 
with as vicious a pair of eyes as 
any fisherman ever looked at. As 
the snake landed in the boat, it 
for a moment enjoyed the surprise 
with its captor; and then, recover- 
ing, and with the hook still in its 
jaws, and its mouth wide open, it 
started in my direction. The pat- 
ent headacher was at its end of 
the boat, and before I could raise 
an oar or lift the line, the creature 
was on me. There was no time to 
argue, and there were only two 
courses open, to go overboard, or 
climb. I took the latter, and grace- 
fully shinned the mast, leaving 
the snake in full possession, while 
my friends on the smack roared 
their advice and sympathies. The 
sea-serpent gave out first, and fin- 
ally after wandering around the 
craft, squirmed over the side into 
the water. I descended and rowed 
for the smack, and for the second 
time pulled in the murry, for such 
it was. When placed on deck it 
darted at the men with all the 
ferocity of a snake, and as its bite 
is very dangerous, the natural re- 
sult followed, and it was somewhat 
gratifying to find that I was not 
the first who had been mastheaded 
by a murry. 
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For the Sailors’? Magazine. 
THE PROMISES. 


BY EDWARD HOPPER, D. D. 


I. 


The spring-time came, and our young orchard-trees 
Put on white blossoms for their new spring suit. 
Our Pastor said, ‘‘ These are God’s promises— 


The blossoms are God’s promises of fruit!” 


ite 


And this he said, to cheer us in our toil, 
For we were weary, both in heart and hand, 
Of struggling with the hard and stubborn soil 


In our new life upon the rocky land. 


Ill. 


We waited, knowing that his words were true: 
And ate the fruit with joy and gratitude; 
Then learned from him another lesson. new, 


That feeds our souls with sweet and heavenly food. 


IV. 


**God’s promises are blossoms, white and pure, 
‘°T wixt leaves of Holy Writ, with tints of red 
‘“Hrom Christ’s dear Cross, and their sweet fruit is sure 
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**To them who trust and wait;” our Pastor said. 
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‘Por from the tree of Life, whose deathless root 
‘Fails not, these blossoms springing, do unfold 
** And bloom in beauty, and then grow to fruit, 


“* Worth more to man than all the world’s rich gold. 


VI. 


‘Yet we may freely eat from day to day, 

** And grow in strength and patience more and more 
“«To do and bear, through all life’s weary way ; 
‘¢Then find laid up for us a boundless store!” 


- 
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From the New York Observer. 


SAMUEL 


MEDLEY. 


HIS HYMN ‘‘ LOVING-KINDNESS”’—BY REV. ROBERT SHINDLER, 


ADDLESTONE, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


There are few Christian people 
who have not joined in singing 
the good old hymn:— 

“* Awake, my soul, in joyful lays, 

And sing thy great Redeemer’s praise. 

He justly claims a song from me, 

His loving-kindness, O how free!” 

It matters little that the poetry 
of the hymn is not of a high order, 
or that, weighed in the balances 
of a severe criticism, it is not poe- 
try at all, but simple verse,—the 
hymn has become a treasured in- 
heritance of the Church of Christ. 
Those who have ‘‘ tasted that the 
Lord is gracious,” to whom ‘‘ the 
loving-kindness of the Lord” is a 
cherished theme of meditation, 
will not despise the homely but 
heart-stirring verse of the plain 
and earnest sailor-preacher, who 
passed away to his rest and reward 
in the last year but one of the last 
century. 

But we are not willing to ad- 
mit that the above hymn and a 
few others of the two hundred and 
thirty-two which appeared in the 
third edition of his hymns, the 
year after his decease, are entirely 
destitute of, at least, one element 
of true poetry. They possess an 
inspiration; a fire glows in almost 
every line; a fire like unto that 
which touched ‘‘ Isaiah’s hallowed 
lips.” The hymn of that beauti- 
ful testimony of the admiring spec- 
tators of the cure of the deaf man 


(Mark 7: 37), must be included 


in the above description. The 
hymn has appeared, in an altered 
and generally abbreviated and a 
sometimes mutilated form, in 
several compilations, including 
Cape fey ' = 

Psalms and Hymns. No one 


will deny the force and’ joyful 
fervor of the following verses, even 
if the beauties of poetry are not 
conspicuous :— 


‘*O for a heart prepared to sing 

To God my Savior and my King; 
While with his saints I join to tell! 
My Jesus hath done all things well. 


** All worlds his glorious power confess; 
His wisdom all his works express; 

But, O his love! what tongue can tell 
My Jesus hath done all things well.” 


We have spoken of Samuel Med- 
ley as a ‘‘ sailor-preacher,” but he 
had ceased to follow the sea before 
he entered the ministry. He was 
born nearly a hundred and _ fifty 
years ago (June 22nd, 1738), at 
Cheshurst, in Hertfordshire. His 
parents were Christian people who 
cultivated family religion, and 
trained up their children in the 
way they should go. Ata fitting 
age he was apprenticed to an oil- 
man in London. The business 
did not suit his restless and some- 
what aspiring spirit, and he elected 
to complete the term of his ap- 
prenticeship in the naval service. 
England was, as a matter of course, 
at war with France. Medley served 
as midshipman under . Admiral 
Boscawen, and took-part in several 
engagements. Life on board a 
man-of-war was then, in general, 
a scene of vice, dissipation and 
glaring ungodliness. Medley fol- 
lowed too.closely the evil example 
by which he was surrounded. He 
found no contentment, however, 
in a life of sin. He was often very 
miserable, so much so at times as 
to wish himself a dog, or anything 
but aman. He knew that he had 
been a rebellious sinner, and that 
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he was exposed to all the misera- 
ble consequences of his misdeeds. 
But these thoughts were not strong 
enough to bring about a thorough 
change, especially with the potent 
influences of sin within and aronnd 
him. 

He was in the hotly contested 
battle off Cape Lagos, August 18th, 
1759. Hesaw the men fall around 
him, and he himself received a se- 
_vere wound in the leg. Though 
by no means a coward, he was 
alarmed lest he should be cut off 
in his sins. A merciful God, how- 
ever, had better things in store 
for him and for the world. In the 
heat of the action he thought of 
some of his parents’ instructions, 
—that God is the hearer of pray- 
er,—and he offered up fervent pe- 
titions to the Almighty for the 
preservation of his hfe and limbs. 
God heard his prayer. He re- 
ceived no farther wound, and the 
leg presented such favorable symp- 
toms as to astonish both the sur- 
geon and himself. This fact much 
impressed him. 


His Conversion. 


When the Admiral returned with 
the fleet to receive the praises, and 
honors, and reward of his grateful 
countrymen, Medley went to re- 
side for a time with his grand- 
father. The good old man took 
a great interest in the young sail- 
or, and used his endeavors to wean 
him from the world, and lead him 
to pursue a better life and seek an 
interest in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
One Sunday evening they spent 
the time of public worship togeth- 
erat home. In the quiet of the 
old parlor the old gentleman read 
to the young midshipman a ser- 
mon by Dr.. Watts, on the text:— 
«“To open the blind eyes, to bring 
out the prisoners from the prison, 
and them that sit in darkness out 
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of the prison-house” (Isa. 42: 7). 
As he read, it seemed as though a 
mirror was held up before the face 
of the young man. He saw his 
character, his life, his heart clear- 
ly depicted before him. He was 
in the prison-house, under con- 
demnation, bound by the chain of 
his sin, and overshadowed by the 
cloud of fear and apprehension. 

But faith in Christ was not 
wanting, though it was weak. He 
cried unto the Lord in his trouble 
to bless and save him; to deliver 
him from the horrible pit, and set 
his feet on the rock of salvation. 
The Lord heard his cry and helped 
him. He found joy and peace in 
believing; not, however, by any 
sudden revelation, but in a dili- 
gent and prayerful attendance on 
the means of grace, especially un- 
der the preaching of Rey. G. Whit- 
field. He was led also to attend 
the preaching of Dr. Gifford, at 
Hagle street (now Kingsgate) chap- 
el, and when a little more than 
twenty-two he made a public pro- 
fession of his faith in baptism. 

Tempting offers were made to 
him to continue his seafaring life, 
but he resolved to quit that mode 
of life forever. He opened a school 
in Seven Dials, married, removed 
his school to Soho Square, and 
soon began zealous efforts for the 
good of those around him. Hap- 
pily, his pastor encouraged his 
efforts, and tokens of the divine 
blessing attending them, he com- 
plied with the call of the church 
and gave himself to the ministry 
of the word. 

His first charge was at Watford, 
where he remained four years, 
when he removed to Liverpool, 
where’ he continued his work for 
God to the end of his days. Liy- 
erpool proved to be every way a 
suitable sphere for him. He had 
considerable natural abilities; he 
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had received a good education, 
which he greatly improved by dil- 
igent study, and his ready speech 
and complete mastery of mari- 
time phraseology gave him access 
and general acceptance among the 
sea-going part of the community, 
from which his hearers were large- 
ly drawn. His congregation be- 
came very large for those days, so 
that, though his chapel was con- 
siderably enlarged, it was found 
needful to erect a still more com- 
modious building in Byrom street. 
Byrom street has now given place 
to Myrtle street, where the church 
has grown and flourished and done 
noble work for God under the able 
leadership of Rev. H. 8. Brown, a 
son of a Manx clergyman. 

But Mr. Medley was popular in 
London as well as in Liverpool, 
and paid annual visits to the Tab- 
ernacle, Tottenham Court Road. 
It was on the occasion of his last 
visit to the Metropolis that the 
illness commenced which closed 
his useful life in 1799, when in his 
sixty-first year. 

His Death. 


The nature of his complaint in- 
duced great mental depression, 
and the wound he received in the 
last naval engagement in which 
he took part rendered him less 
able to combat with disease. He, 
however, soon recovered his com- 
posure, and spent his remaining 
days, when he could no longer 
preach, in recounting God’s mer- 
ciful dealings with him, and in 
otherwise testifying to the grace 
and goodness of the Lord. 

** You see me on my dying bed,” 
he remarked tosome friends, ‘‘and 
a sweet bed itis to me. What mer- 
cies am I now enjoying! ‘hanks 
be to God! I have little or no 
pain. What blessings I have in 
my family! All my eight children 
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are a comfort to me, and so affec- 
tionate that they would, if it were 
possible, iay down their life for 
me. With respect to myself, I am 
fall of consolation, and able yet 
to recollect God’s precious word. 
I never saw so much of my own 
unworthiness, nor of the excellent 
glory and suitability of Christ as 
an all-sufficient Savior. I could 
wish, had I strength, to speak of 
Him till I die, especially to my 
young friends, whom I always loy- 
ed to address.” 

His last hours were marked by 
much suffering, but by much joy 
and peace. 

“‘T have been thinking,” said 
he one day, ‘‘on the law of gray- 
itation. The nearer a body ap- 
proaches its centre, with the more 
force it is impelled; and the near- 
er I approach my dissolution, with 
the greater velocity I move towards 
it.” On another occasion he re- 
marked: ‘‘I am now a poor shat- 
tered bark just about to gain the 
blissful harbor, and oh, how sweet 
will be the port after the storm. 
But a point or two more and I 
shall be at my heavenly Father’s 
house.” 

About half an hour before his 
departure, when none of his family 
expected again to hear his voice, 
he opened his eyes, and with a 
smiling countenance, said: “‘ Dy- 
ing is sweet work! sweet work! 
My Father! my heavenly Father! 
Tam looking up to my dear Jesus, 
my God, my Portion, my All in 
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all.” And then; with a dying 
accent, he continued: <‘‘ Glory! 
Glory! Home! Home!” and _ so 


his spirit passed 
“To the bright world of endless day.”’ 
_ Medley’s hymns, with the excep- 
tion of half a dozen or less, are 


now unknown, but they served 
their purpose in the times when 
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they were made public, being is- 
sued in broad sheets as they were 
written, years before they were 
collected into a volume. His pre- 
face is a model of humility, there 
being no trace of the pretentious- 
ness and insufferable conceit so 
glaring in the preface to “* Hymns 
for the People called Methodists,” 
of an earlier date. His aim in their 
writing and publication was to 
glorify his God and Savior ‘‘ whose 
glorious Person, precious Name, 
heavenly love, and everlasting sal- 
vation are the subjects treated on.” 

For minds for which the spirit- 
ual and the devout had greater 
attractions and charms than the 
intellectual and the imaginative, 
the simple lines of Medley would 
then be highly esteemed, especial- 
ly as the number of really good 
hymns were few as compared with 
the present time, and when educa- 
tion and poetic taste among the 
middle and lower classes were not 
much cultivated. There was a 
fitness in Medley’s usual manner 
of taking a single word or short 
expressive phrase of Scripture and 
making it the refrain, or other- 
wise dwelling on it, in the last line 
of each verse, or even in every line, 
as in the hymns referred to above; 
the method would help the mem- 
ory, and it has, we may infer, some 
sanction from the use of the allit- 
erative method in the Book of 
Psalms. 

Medley’s best hymn, judged ac- 
cording to the standards of poetry, 
would be that on Incarnation: 


‘‘Mortals, awake, with angels join 
And chant the solemn lay; 

Love, joy, and gratitude combine, 
To hail th’ auspicious day.” 


May every reader with heartfelt 
joy take up the concluding strain: 
“Hail, Prince of Life! forever hail! 
Redeemer, Brother, Friend! 


Thou earth, and time, and life shall fail, 
Thy praise shall never end.” 
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Singing Sands. 

Among the records of scientific 
research “during the past year in 
the depar tment of the U ae 
States Life Saving Service we find 
it stated that at many points on 
our sea-coast and on the shores of 
the Great Lakes, the beach sand 
has, in small tracts, very curious 
properties. In certain places the 
dry sand between the water-line 
and extreme high-tide marks yields 
a pecuhar sound when struck ob- 
hiquely by the foot, or even when 
stroked by the hand; at the same 
time a tingling sensation can some- 
times be felt in the toes or in the 
fingers. The sounds produced by 
friction, as described, resemble 
somewhat the distant barking of 
a dog, and may be represented by 
the syllable groosh. ‘They are un- 
like and louder than the ‘ordinary 
grating noise caused by wagon 
wheels in deep sand, and when 
once heard are easily recognized. 
Under favorable circumstances 
they may be heard one hundred 
feet. Only dry sand has this prop- 
erty, and hence damp weather ob- 
scures the sounds.—N. Y. Od- 
server. 
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Ocean Waves. 


The results of a series of obser- 
vations carried out by the Hydro- 
graphic Bureau at “Washington, 
in order to determine the length, 
depth and duration of ocean waves, 
have been published. The largest 
wave observed is said to have had 
a length of half a mile and to have 
spent itself in twenty-three sec- 
onds. During storms on the At- 
lantic waves sometimes extend 600 
feet, and last from ten to eleven 
seconds. The most careful meas- 
urements of the heights of waves 
give from forty-four to forty-eight 
feet as an extreme limit. 
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IN CORK HARBOR, IRELAND. 


The work of this branch of The 
Missions to Seamen Society is al- 
most entirely afloat, as the crews 
of the vessels frequenting this port 
for orders are not permitted to 
land. An opportunity is here pre- 
sented of intercourse with sailors 
at a most important part of their 
voyage,—as they return after a 
long absence, and immediately be- 
fore proceeding to their port of 
discharge, where their wages will 
be paid them, when temptation 
and vice will surround them, and 
those who prey upon the sailor 
will entice them to debauchery 
and vice which will be presented 
in their most seductive forms. By 
reason of his long confinement on 
board ship, his hard work, and 
isolation from all the enjoyments 
and pleasures of the land, the sail- 
or is very susceptible to tempta- 
tion. Here, then, before he enters 
into the excitement and seductions 
of a large seaport, we have a most 
favorable opportunity of warning 
and exhorting, of reasoning of 
righteousness and temperance and 
judgment to come, of pointing to 
the Savior, and telling of God’s 
Holy Spirit. 

Then, too, as they find them- 
selves safely moored in the har- 
bor, after‘all the perils and trials 
of the voyage over the treacherous 
ocean, the heart of even the most 
callous and hardened experiences 
a feeling of thankfulness for dan- 
gers past and the harbor safely 
gained. Here what an opportun- 
ity to speak of ‘‘Our Father,” 
who holds the seas in the hollow 
of His hand! A short time ago 
the chaplain held a very earnest 
thanksgiving service on board a 
bark which reached the harbor 
after a period of most imminent 
danger. A few days before, in a 


fierce hurricane on the south-west 
coast of Ireland, she had been 
caught on a lee shore. All day 
long the sailors struggled for life 
to work the vessel off, yet hour by 
hour she fell in towards the reefs 
laying out beyond the clifis, up 
which the waves were dashing in 
masses of foam. The vessel drift- 
ed in until she was within two 
lengths of herself of the rocks, 
and to those on board there seemed 
no hope of life. At the last min- 
ute, when it seemed she must 
strike, there came a pause in the 
hurricane, and the’ wind with a 
bolt came round some three or 
four points. The seamen, await- 
ing death, could for a minute, 
in their amazement, scarce put 
hand to sheet or brace. Their 
crippled vessel was enabled to haul 
off and gain the harbor in safety. 
The officer who told the story said 
there were earnest prayers to God 
on board this ship that day. When 
the chaplain boarded the vessel in 
Cork Harbor the day was wet, yet 
the men were at work in their oil- 
skins aloft repairing the rigging. 
When called to service they came 
at once as they were. No one 
could have seen those men kneel- 
ing in prayer to God, while tears 
of thankfulness fell from many 
eyes, without feeling there was an 
opportunity given to speak. the 
word in season not often surpassed 
in this world of ours. Death had 
stared them in the face for long 
and agonizing hours: God had 
heard their despairing cry and 
spared their lives. 

On board an Italian ship where 
(a rare circumstance) the officer 
would not permit the men to re- 
ceive books or have intercourse 
with the chaplain, one of the sail- 
ors broke away from his work and 
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shipmates, and, running up to the 
chaplain, said in his broken Eng- 
lish, ‘‘ Tell me, how can I get God 
to forgive my sins? I want to 
know how to get pardon. If I 
could only get on shore I could 
find out there.” Then the gruff 
and angry voice of the mate came, 
ordering the man back to his work. 
.The sailor said, ‘‘He will nearly 
kill me for this when the vessel 
goes to sea, but I must find out 
about pardon.” There was but 
time to give him a copy of the 
Scriptures in his own language, 
and to mark therein passages tell- 
ing in God’s own word of His 
love and mercy, His willingness to 
save, and of how God _ pardons 
sinners,—and may we not indulge 
in a certain hope that the anxious 
heart has found rest in Christ? 
The work here is studded with in- 
cident and opportunity, some of 
it, no doubt, discouraging and 
very trying, but much, thank God, 
spurring on to increased effort. 
One cannot be brought into con- 
stant intercourse with merchant 
sailors on board their vessels with- 
out realizing that they have been 
sadly neglected, and although 
much has of late been done, there 
are yet measures which suggest 
themselves for his temporal as well 
as spiritual welfare. Jor instance, 
the crews of foreign-going vessels, 
often consisting of a large number 
of men who are very liable to ac- 
cident, are for months cut off 
from all medical aid except such 
as can be derived from the book 
of instructions furnished to cap- 
tains with the medicine chest. 
Could it not be arranged that 
every captain and chief mate, or 
only mate, should hold a certifi- 
cate of having received such pri- 
mary instruction as that given to 
the members of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Corps, which would 
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enable them to bind arteries, &c., 
and to set ordinary fractures in 
such a way that the patient would 
not be disabled for after life? One 
illustrative fact is worth pages of 
theory on a subject like this. A 
boy, seventeen years of age, was 
brought to the hospital here, suf- 
fering from a fracture of the thigh- , 
bone close to the hip-joint, which 
he had received by a fall from 
aloft when the vessel was rounding 
the Horn some two months and a 
half before. He had lain all that 
time without the bone being set, — 
the captain and mate thinking it 
was out of joint. When brought 
on shore all was done that skill 
could suggest, but the boy is a 
cripple for hfe. Such knowledge 
as that possessed by a member of 
an Ambulance Corps would have 
enabled the officer to ascertain and 
set the fracture, much misery 
would have been spared, and the 
boy preserved as a self-supporting 
and useful member of the com- 
munity. Similar cases are very 
numerous. I leave it to others 
who know more of the means to 
say if the knowledge required 
could not be obtained at shght 
cost of money and of time at any 
of the great ports of discharge im 
the Kingdom.— Word on the Wa- 
ters, London, Eng., July, 1885. 


—_—<. -2___ 


A Good Work, and Letter. 


he, Rev. Re By Boyer, M. Ax, 
Superintendent of The Missions 
of the English Missions to Seamen, 
moved at its Annual Meeting, in 
London, in May:—That the en- 
deavors of The Missions to Sea- 
men’s Society to supply the minis- 
tration of the Gospel of Christ to 
seamen, fishermen, bargemen, and 
emigrants, afloat in all considera- 
ble seaports at home and abroad, 
are deserving of increased support, 
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with a view to a much wider ex- 
tension of its operations. He said 
a lady had recently made the re- 
mark to him that though she was 
accustomed to attend service in 
churches where they were very 
beautifully rendered, there was a 
heartiness in the services held for 
seamen which she had found no- 
where else. ‘Those who speak to 
them have but one object, and 
that is to draw men to the Savior. 
Many illustrations might be given 
of the way in which the work of 
the missionaries had been blessed 
in this respect. A captain about 
ten years ago accosted me in Pen- 
arth Docks, and asked me to come 
on board his ship to examine his 
men, amongst whom a great work 
of grace had been begun. I did 
so, and saw the men one by one, 
and had spiritual conversation with 
them. Iwas thankful for what I 
found them to be, and it was a 
proof to me of the great good 
which resulted from religious ser- 
vices on board ship. I was so in- 
terested that I asked the steward 
to tell me how it began. He said 
it was the custém of captains of 
large ships to take with them 
clothes for the sailors during the 
hardships of the sea, and to let 
them have these clothes at shore 
price. One day one of the seamen 
came to the captain for clothes, 
and kept them for a fortnight, but 
when he was told their price sent 
them back soiled and worn. You 
might have thought the captain 
would have given him a sound 
rating,—but nothing of the kind. 
He told the man, to his astonish- 
ment, to put them in the corner 
of the cabin. By-and-by the man 
sent ina message to know if he 
might take the pledge, and some 
time after asked whether he might 
join their evening worship. Per- 
mission was granted, and he was 
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the first man who was brought 
under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, and his awakening had 
told upon others throughout the 
ship’s company. You may ima- 
gine how cheering this was. I 
have met’ the captain since, and 
have had some delightful fellow- 
ship with him. Some time ago 
he addressed a letter to one of our 
chaplains, who happens to be 
present to-day, and I should like 
this letter to be in every captain’s 
hands. It was as follows:— 
“Ship D , Rio de Janeiro. 
I write for the purpose of giving | 
you the pleasure and satisfaction 
of knowing that some of the crew, 
the steward and carpenter especi- | 
ally, have got the pardon of their 
sins, and are happy in the Lord jf 
Jesus. And all those who were so 
attentive to your ministrations de- 
sire me to acquaint you of the fact, 
as well as to express their thanks | 
to you and your dear wife for the | 
trouble and pains you both were | 
at to illustrate the Gospel to them |f 
on board the Thisbe while we were 
at Cardiff. There is not the shght- 
est doubt they derived considera- | 
ble benefit in their souls from the | 
way you showed them the truth; 
but I believe from what they tell 
me, they were not set at liberty jf 
until we were at sea. God has | 
been pleased to use me as an in- | 
strument tosupplement your work. |i 
We have not neglected to meet |f 
mughtly, and twice on the Lord’s | 
day, and in endeavoring (as is al- |] 
ways the case) to water others I i 
have been refreshed myself. While | 
in port we continue our meetings, 
and there has been no unpleasan te | | 
ness whatever with any of our crew | 
since we left. This is the Lord’ s. | 
doings; ‘ He maketh men to be of | 
one mind in an house.’ The Mas- | 
ter’s word to you, I am sure, is} 
sufficient to give you encourage- 
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ment to go on; but no doubt you 
like to see some fruit of your la- 
bors. J am quite certain your 
work has been blessed to several 
here. ‘Sow beside all waters,’ ‘In 
the morning sow thy seed,’ ‘ What 
ye know not now, ye shall know 
hereafter.’ I should be delighted 
if there were more masters who, 
after you had sown the seed, could 
water it, for J am certain much of 
it will languish for the want of 
after care.”— Word on the Waters, 
July, 1885. 


eh 


The Bible. 


An organist sits at his instru- 
ment to perform a fugue of one of 
the masters. With a clear reso- 
‘ nant solo stop open, he gives out 
the theme. He adds a stop, and 
the theme, with increased tone, is 
repeated. So gradually he plays 
on till with the full power of his 
instrument he is stirring every 
heart with the magnificence of the 
composition. LHvery stop is speak- 
ing, one answering another, but 
in all the mass of sound you still 
can hear the simple melody that 
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began the movement, only made 
grander and nobler as it is thus 
interblended and interfused with 
variations of its own self. 

It is just so with the Bible. It 
began its strain with the simple 
announcement in the garden,— 
offering a Savior as soon as there 
was sin,—the promise that the 
woman’s seed should bruise the 
serpent’s head. The strain has 
gone on gathering melody with 
the ages. Each book of revela- 
tion, like each stop in the organ, 
gives a new tone to the old har- 
mony, and the completed Bible, 
like the full organ, plays the grand 
symphony of redemption. —ZJllus- 
trated Christian Weekly. 


oO <——_—_—- 


NotHING like one honest look, 
one honest thought of Christ upon 
His cross. That tells how much 
He has endured, how much He has 
been through, how much he con- 
quered, how much God loved us, 
who spared not His only begotten 
son, but freely gave Him for us. 
Dare we doubt sucha God? Dare 
we murmur against such a God?— 
Charles Kingsley. 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Sweden. 
HELSINGBORG. 


In April, May and June Rey. N. P. 
WAuLSTEDT preached twice on each Sab- 
bath, and twice each week, besides, at 
H., as well as in the villages Astorp, An- 
sas, Hessleholm, Ullestorp and Ria. At 
Copenhagen, Denmark, also, he visited 
on vessels and distributed reading mat- 
ter. He was at the Sailors’ Home, in the 
Danish capital, and speaks with much 


interest of its superintendent and ap- 
pointments. 


GEFLE. 

Navigation opened in the last days of 
April, and religious labor with seamen 
on board ship was resumed by Mr. E. 
Eriksson. The 14th of June a mate 
‘“‘received peace, believing in Jesus.” 
For five years he had been sought after 
by the Good Shepherd, but had resisted 
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God. A few days later a sailor and 
another mate inquiring for their salva- 
tion, kneeled and confessed their sins. 
The missionary writes that ‘‘the sailors 
seem to live more properly than for some 
years past.” Skiitskar was visited four 
times in the quarter ending June 80th. 
ISLE OF GOTHLAND—BUTTILE AND WISBY. 

In extreme old age, Jomn LInDELIUS 
was strengthened by the Lord, during 
April, May and June, to visit in the har- 
bors, and upon seventeen vessels. ‘‘ Many 
captains and sailors,” he says, ‘‘ have 
been converted in the last year.” 


—_—_——_=<>- 6 <____- 


Denmark. 
COPENHAGEN. 


Reporting for the second three months 
of the calendar year, Rey. A. WoLLEson, 
missionary, says :— 

‘“‘With reference to my work in the 
past three months, the attendance upon 
the means of grace by seamen has been 
from 100 to 150. We have at other times 
had many more, but navigation has been 
very dull. However I am thankful to 
know that not a few sailors during their 
short stay here have been arrested in their 
career by faithful warnings, and induced 
to accept the gentle yoke of Christ. p 

Visitation. 

‘*Of my visitation to vessels in the har- 
bor and boarding-houses, where tracts 
and Holy Scripture have been distributed 
and invitations given to seamen to at- 
tend the ordinary means of grace, I am 
thankful to report favorably. Penitent 
tears, hearts broken for sin and then the 
peace that passeth all understanding as- 
sure me that our blessed Lord is per- 
forming miracles in creating the new 
heart and the right spirit in the sons of 
the ocean. 

“Tt gives me great courage to observe 
that nearly all who have professed to be 
converted in time past give abundant 
evidence of a life of faith, piety and use- 
fulness. Seamen tell me of their severe 
tests of their Christian graces, but also 
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of their quiet hours on sea, and their 
seasons of wonderful baptisms. 

‘“T have visited the hospitals every week 
and I rejoice to say that the sick are al- 
ways glad to receive religious reading. 
I have distributed a large number of 
tracts and read the word of God and 
prayed with the sick and dying. Nine 
in the hospitals have professed to have 
found Him of whom Moses and the 
prophets did write,—Jesus of Nazareth. 
Four of these men are now sharing the 
perpetual fruition.” 

= 2a 
Belgium. 
ANTWERP. 


““We may congratulate ourselves,” 
says Rey. JAMES HircHEns, missionary, ' 
dating July 13th, ‘‘upon the steady pro- 
gress of the Lord’s work here among our 
seamen. We are frequently having de- 
cisions for Christ. Since I wrote last 
month we have had two or three such, 
and are looking hopefully into the fu- 
ture. And we are assisting, too, in dis- 
tributing some thousands of Gospels 
among the visitors from all countries to 
the International Exhibition held here 
this year. Of course this does not in any 
way interfere with our regular work. 

“Yesterday we had with us, here, an 
American minister, the Rev. Mr. S——, 


from Beaumont, and a number of Amer- 
ican visitors. He preached for us in the 
evening to a good congregation, and said 
that be was pleased both with what he 
saw of the work going on, and with the 
privilege of addressing the congregation. 
It was a blessed season of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord. He told us 
that he gave an annual collection towards 
the funds of your great Society, which is 
rendering good help to Antwerp, and his 
visit here, we trust, will cause him to put 
forth extra efforts for its benefit. There 
were a good number of American captains. 
present at both services, morning and 
evening.” 


————» +-—___ 
Madeira Islands. 
FUNCHAL. 


Writing July 38rd, Mr. G. W. Smarr, 
missionary, states that ‘the American 
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‘training ship St. Mary’s has just been 
in port. She has 114 boys on board in 
addition to seamen and officers. The 
boys obtained leave on four days and vis- 


ited the Rest in large numbers. Only 
four out of the whole number were at all 
the worse for liquor, and we allowed 
these to sleep off the effects on beds in the 
Rest. I did all I could by warning them 
against the Portuguese ‘guides,’ to pre- 
vent them from going astray, and the 
majority profited by my efforts, I am 
glad to say. One evening during the 
ship’s stay I went on board with my 
magic lantern and showed them Scripture 
and other scenes. They were much 
pleased and listened attentively to expla- 
nations. By this means I was enabled to 
preach the Gospel of Free Salvation by 
Jesus only. 

“Sunday morning I went: on board to 
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hold a service. We sang four hymns, one 
of the boys accompanying on the ship’s 
piano. They sang well and listened with 
much attention to the reading of Scrip- 
ture, to the prayer and to my address. 

““ We have been expecting the Sarato- 
ga, Portsmouth and Jamestown, but I be- 
lieve they have called at Gibraltar. They 
perhaps heard there that they would be 
im quarantine if they called here, on -ac- 
count of the cholera in Spain, and so 
have proceeded. If they call I will write 
and give you a record of their visit, pro- 
vided that they have free pratique. 

“HW. M.S. Boadicea has passed on her 
way from the Cape. No leave was given 
except to chief petty officers. There are 
fifteen Christians on board who hold a 
prayer meeting everynight. I encourag- 
ed these to go forward. Several petty 
officers came to the Rest. Please pray 
for my work and for me.” 


At Ports in the United States. 


Oregon. 
ASTORIA. 

In his last letter, Mr. J. McCormac 
writes :— 

**T think we would work to greater ad- 
vantage if we had a Bethel of our own to 
which to invite seamen, and yet we have 
one great advantage as weare. The Y. 
M. C. A. allow us the use of their rooms, 
well warmed and lighted, and furnished 
with a good library and plenty of papers; 
and for this I help them all I can. But 
they also help me, and the union I think 
‘is fully as advantageous to meas to them. 
Fully one-half of the young men who at- 
tend their meetings are either sailors or 
fishermen; and if I don’t lead their meet- 
ings, as I do sometimes, I nearly always 
take part in the exercises, and they take 
part very often in mine. Last Sunday, 
and the Sunday before, for instance, they 
both exhorted and prayed at ship service, 
which added very much to the interest of 
the meetings. 

“« Hvery approach to union helps where 
there is so much division, and so much 
opposition. -There are seven evangelical 
churches here struggling for existence. 
My heart is in this branch of my Master’s 
work, and I can say I am willing to spend 
and be spent for the men of the sea, but 
as to what particular point I am to labor 
among them I have hardly any choice. 


*“ A local paper has this item :—‘ Beth- 
el services in the forecastle of the ship 
Haddingtonshire on yesterday afternoon 
were very well attended, and the meeting 
was highly interesting. All joined heart- 
ily in the singing, and entered into the 
spirit of the services with an earnest at- 
tention that must have made glad the 
heart of the zealous chaplain, Rey. Mr. 
McCormace.’” 


—___<3 +<__ 
At Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The meetings in the Tabernacle, on the 
11th August, were wholly in the interest 
of seamen. Rev. C. J. Jonns, D. D., of 
the Snug Harbor at Staten Island, spoke 
in the forenoon on ‘‘ The Sailor;’”—Rev. 
S. H. Haru, D. D., Secretary of AmER- 
ICAN SHAMEN’S F'r1eND Society, upon its 
work ‘‘in the United States and in For- 
eign Lands;” and Rey. H. H. McFar- 
LAND, upon the “Library Work of The 
Society.” In the afternoon, Rev. C. E. 
CHICHESTER, our chaplain at Charleston, 
S. ©., addressed the assembly upon 
“* Bethel Work in our Southern States; ” 
—Capt. Krrrwoop, of St. Louis, Mo., 
upon his personal experience as a con- 
verted suilor-laborer; and Mr. C, A. Bo- 
RELLA, our Society’s missionary at the 
Sailors’ Home in New York, upon his 
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own field of Jabor. In the evening, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson, of Boston, Mass., who 
has followed the lamented Capt. Bart- 
LETT in seamen’s work at that port, spoke 
upon ‘‘ Among the Web-feet on the Mas- 
sachusetts Coast,” and a ‘‘Salt-water 
Home Feast” was to follow. We were 
called away before the evening session, 
but have the pleasantest memories of an 
oceasion that must hereafter prove to have 
been one of good service to our work. 
Thanks are due for hearty courtesies in 
connection with the meetings, rendered by 
Rev. Mr. Sroxers, their conductor, and 
Rey. GeorGE BANCROFT. 

—\!—————a> + > 


Rev. 8. C. Damon, D. D. 

We have been so fortunate as to obtain 
a capital likeness of this honored and de- 
ceased laborer for seamen at Honolulu, 
H. 1., which we issue with the present 
number of the Magazine. We know it 
will give much satisfaction to hundreds of 
readers who have followed his work for 
souls and for the Lord, during the long 
career which he made so eminently use- 
ful. 


tt 


Corrective. 

Our friend Rev. Dr. Warp of the V. Y. 
Independent, writes us that the sketch 
“My Saint John,” in the August SatLors’ 
MaGazine was ‘‘a good theft” from his 
paper of March 15th, 1883,—written by 
Rey., Dr. J. M. Lupiow, of Brooklyn.— 
We agree to the excellent quality of the 
article, and add that no sign of its real 
source and authorship appeared in the ex- 
cellent paper from which we transferred 
it to our own pages. 


—_—__—=¢<>___ 


Grateful for Loan Libraries. 
‘“* BRIG SAIDER, 
New York, July 14th, 1885. 
“To the American Seamen’s Friend Society:— 
“In April, 1883, I received from your 
agency at Boston, Loan Library, No. 
6,836, and I can truly say that the books 
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have been a source of pleasure, and I 
trust of spiritual profit to me personally. 
T have distributed the books among my 
crews regularly, and know they were ap- 
preciated. I feel assured that much good 
has been accomplished through this libra- 
ry, in keeping my several crews on board 
ship upon the Sabbath, employing their 
minds with good and right thoughts, and 
in leading them to love the paths of vir- 
tue and to forsake those of vice and folly. 
Eternity alone will disclose the amount 
of good done by your noble Society to 
that rough but true-hearted class of men, 
our merchant seamen. 

‘‘May this most worthy work still go 
onand prosper until from every ship shall 
ascend the voice of prayer and thanks- 
giving! With many and sincere thanks 
for courteous attentions received from 
the agents at No. 80 Wall St., New York, 
and also at Boston, I remain, with 
prayers for the continuation of your God- 
honoring labor, 

‘Your humble servant in Christ, 

Tuomas DaupHNEY.” 


“‘Nuw York, July 29th, 1885.. 
“To the American Seamen’s Friend Society:— 
“Your Library, No. 7,823, has been 
on board the brig Republic for the last 
two voyages and has been freely circulat- 
ed among the crew. It gave great pleas- 
ure to all, for which we tender our 
thanks. 
‘‘T remain, gentlemen, yours truly, 
Wm. BULLERWELL.” 


———— 42___ 
Obituary. 
REY. S. I, PRIME, D. D. 


In common with all others who are: 
prosecuting evangelical work throughout: 
Christendom, the AMERICAN SrAmEN’s 


FRIEND Society has lost in the death of 1 
Rev. Dr. Prime, a life-long advocate and ff 


helper. Always ready to assist by word 


and pen whatever seemed to him calculat- | 
ed to make men better and win them to | 


the Savior, he was especially interested. 
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in everything proposed for the sailors’ 
benefit, and wrote and spoke and prayed 
for the seamen’s cause at every oppor- 
tunity. The very comprehensive minute 
on this subject adopted by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church at 
its session in Baltimore, in 1878, (SatLors’ 
Magazine, Vol. 45, p. 218, July, 1878, 
where he was present in his editorial ca- 
pacity, was drafted by him; and on various 
similar occasions he showed himself in 
sympathy with the work we are providen- 
tially set to accomplish. 

The writer of this notice, who had the 
privilege of his friendship, belongs to a 
large family circle whose festive gather- 
ings were often graced by the presence of 
Dr. Prime. He was also with them when 
they buried their dead; and once, in a 
foreign land, he stood by the bedside of 
a promising physician—son, who had 
been traveling in his company, to minis- 
ter the’ consolations of religion, as life 
ebbed away and the spirit returned to 
God. 

His generous nature made him instant- 
ly responsive to every well-certified case 
of wrong or abuse, and his sense of 
justice prompted him to take the sailor’s 
side, and of all others indeed, whom he 
felt convinced were down-trodden or op- 
pressed. 

Such men are naturally loved. Their 
death is an irreparable loss to all who re- 
main. They commend the Savior by 
their faithful and imitative service of 
Him on earth, and the heaven they ascend 
‘to becomes enriched and attractive, as 
they are thought of among its blood- 
washed and glorified inhabitants. Fare- 
well for a little, dear brother! Soon shall 
we be joined in celestial fellowship! Let 
us who linger, patiently and joyfully 
serve to the end! 

“Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are passed away, 
As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfect day: 
Nor sink those stars in empty night: 
They hide themselves in heaven’s own 
light ” 
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DEWITT C. SLATER. 


This devoted Christian brother and 
missionary of our Society, after a long 
and painful illness, was released from 
suffering and ‘‘entered into rest” July 
29th, 1885, at Brooklyn, N. Y., in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age. 

His funeral took place Friday evening, 
July 31st, in the Free Methodist Church, 
on 16th Street, Brooklyn, of which he was 
a member. The services were conduct- 
ed by Rey. HE. O. Barus, of the AmERI- 
CAN SEAMEN’S F'RrEND Society, pastor 
of the Van Brunt St. Seamen’s Bethel in 
Brooklyn, who, after reading Scripture 
selections and offering prayer, made an 
appropriate address upon the universal 
desire felt by men when conscious that 
this world is not their rest,—‘‘ Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his,”—aptly applying 
it to My. SLATER’s consecrated life, peace- 
ful death and blessed memory. Rey. E. 
N. Cranz, the Society’s chaplain at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, made fitting refer- 
ences to the ‘‘simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity ” of the deceased brother in his ap- 
pointed work and his constant diligence, 
even during his sickness while in hospital 
for a time, seeking the salvation of those 
around him, After this his dearly beloved 
brother, Mr. C. A. Borntia, the Society’s 
missionary at the Sailors’ Home, New 
York, for a number of years closely asso- 
ciated with him in mission work, gave . 
touching and hearty testimony to his 
effective earnestness in winning souls to 
Christ and the tenderness with which he 
ministered to the suffering and afflicted, 
and his fervency in prayer for God’s 
blessing upon their united labors. Capt. 
Ricuarp Lucr, Agent of Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor, of which the deceased was at 
one time an inmate and was there con- 
verted, spoke briefly and feelingly of his 
high and’ earnest Christian character, 
which ever commanded his respect and 
esteem, The services were closed with 
prayer and the benediction by chaplain 
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Crane, after which the relatives and 
friends, of whom there was a large at- 
tendance, looked tearfully upon the face 
of the departed and the body was then 
taken back to his late residence and in- 
terred, privately, in Greenwood next 
morning. 

Thus ends a mission of twenty-five 
years of quiet and unassuming, but de- 
voted and successful Christian labor 
among seamen, in the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn, the last ten of which were 
in connection with the AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN’s FRIEND Socinty. A converted 
sailor himself, many a shipmate and fel- 
low wanderer on the sea, and many a poor 
sorrowing soul, suffering in obscurity 
and want, have been aided and comforted 
and saved through his faithful ministry, 
who are now rejoicing with him, or will 
hereafter meet him among the redeemed 
in glory. 

SB eRe 


Condition of Unemployed 
Seamen, in Boston, Mass. 


A Traveler reporter dropped into the 
Hanover-street Bethel for seamen, at No. 
175 Hanover street, Boston, Mass., at 
noon one day last winter, and found sey- 
eral sailors and landsmen standing around 
a large hospitable stove. 

‘This is good quarters on a cold day,” 
said one of the number. 

“« How is business ?” inquired the writer 
from a rugged, strong-looking sailor of 
about 40. 

‘«The freight trade is bad,” he answer- 
ed. ‘‘There is no shipping; there are 
more vessels now laid up for the year 
than I can remember in the port of Bos- 
ton, and I have shipped out of all the of- 
fices along Commercial street for the past 
18 years.” 

‘“‘How long are you out of employ- 
ment?” 

“Hive weeks.” 

“Did you make any provision for the 
future?” 

‘*T shall tell you the truth. I spent 
my spare earnings in whiskey, but I have 
not tasted it for three weeks. I took the 
pledge in this chapel.” 
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«You will have a great fight with 

ourself.” 

‘Yes, but I hope to keep sober. They 
found me something to eat and a place to 
sleep at this place.” 

The assistant superintendent, Mr. A. 

R0BERTS, who heard the last part of the 
conversation, said:—‘‘ Thisis only one of 
25 or 26 aided by the Boston Seamen’s 
Friend Society the last month or six 
weeks. We have found places on shore 
for some of the men. One has heard 
from his sister in Maine, and is preparing 
to start for the old home. Two men have 


found places on farms in the country — 


until better times return. We have ap- 
plications,” he continued, ‘‘ from all peo- 
ples except the Jews. During the last 
two months we provided 488 lodgings to 
sailors and furnished 500 meals, and sev- 
eral more of which no record has been 
made. We need money to carry on the 
work and bridge over these hard times.” 

“How are matters with the fishermen 
in our port?” 

“T think about the same as other years, 
There is always a good demand for fish 
in Boston.” 

“*Can I see Capt. Nickerson to-day?” 

“‘He is out of town, and is expected 
home this evening.” 

““T would like to enquire if there is 
much of a decrease in the wages of sea- 
men?” 

““ Yesterday the sailor was paid $12 
per month on the coast, Cape Horn and 
Cape of Good Hope.” : 

Capt. Nickerson was seen the next 
morning and corroborated the above. He 
said that he had been making an appeal 
in the churches on Cape Cod, Yarmouth, 
Dennis and Chatham, in behalf of the 
needy seamen, for money and cast off 
clothing. 

“Capt. Nickerson, what is the cause of 
such low freightage?” 

‘Tt seems to me that over-production 
is one cause. The coal on the Cape is 50 
cents a ton cheaper than formerly. It is 
a hard thing for a man to go to sea in 
cold weather for $12 a month, but it is 
far preferable to do that than be on shore 
without food, raiment or shelter. As a 
sailor of 24 years’ experience at sea, I 
know the difference,” he continued, ‘ be- 
tween a ‘ professional bummer’ and a gen- 
uine sailor, and I have not aided a case 
this winter who was not willing to ship if 
an opportunity offered.” 

‘‘How have you been aided in your 
work, Captain?” 

“The Sabbath School Auxiliary to 
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Park-street church contributed $10; Mr. 
C. C. Gilbert, No. 266 Washington street, 
$5, and the remainder has been furnished 
by the Boston Seamen’s Friend Society. 
The chapel is open all day and evening for 
the care of destitute seamen.” 

Among all men the sailor has a claim 
on our sympathy, and the best expres- 
sion of it would be an open pocketbook 
to relieve the present necessity. In this 
city, at this time, a gentleman is visiting 
various institutions at the instance of an 
aged rich couple with a view to leaving 
corporate instituiions bequests. Why not 
give a helping hand now when men are 
homeless and shelterless, walking our 
streets with hunger gnawing at their 
hearts? As the writer was leaving the 
chapel a sailor had a chill. Surely these 
men will be cared for this blowing, snow- 
ing and freezing weather!—Boston Trav- 
éler. 

i 


From the Sailors’ Magazine, June, 187k. 


A Good Start. 
BY REV. CYRUS HAMLIN, D. D., 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


One Friday in July, 1839, after lunch, 
I took some Italian Testaments, and went 
down to the Galata Custom-House to sell 
them to Italian sailors. It was then the 
only way in which we could get any light 
into the dark dominions of the Pope. 

Penetrating the crowd, which I found 
there, with some difficulty, I saw a poor 
suffering mortal apparently dying of 
cholera, and the stupid crowd gazing up- 
on his death. He seemed to be a sailor 
and I said to him, ‘‘Do you know Eng- 
lish?”  ‘* Yes,” said he, ‘‘damn your 
eyes.” ‘* Are you English or American?” 
‘* American,” he answered, adding as be- 
fore, a like horrible oath. 

After vainly appealing to several by- 
standers for help, two noble Anglo-Afri- 
cans of Jamaica, from an English ship, 
assisted me to convey the poor fellow toa 
sailors’ boarding-house close by, where he 
was rejected, then to the English hospital 


where he was also rejected. I then took 
him to a Maltese boat-house whose owner 
was friendly to Americans. The dying 
man and his bearers filled the'streets with 
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curses and imprecations as we passed 
along and I could only silence them by 
sheer force of authority. Having deposit- 
ed him and given him medicine, I ob- 
tained a physician for the suffering man, 
who had him removed to better quarters, 
where for three or four weeks he remained 
on the brink of the grave, and once was 
thought to be actually dying, but he fi- 
nally recovered. 

A missionary friend from Beirut, who 
was stopping with me, made persevering 
efforts to reach the conscience and heart 
of this poor ignorant blasphemer (who 
could not speak without an oath), and 
was rewarded, for his labor was not in 
vain. The man became a penitent be- 
liever, and during the few weeks he was 
waiting for a ship, he made progress in 
reading, &c. A chance in due time oe- 
curred for his going home, and well do I 
remember as he stood xt my door to say 
‘* good bye” how honestly he said, ‘* Mr. 
Hamlin. I have been a wicked fellow and 
done evil all my life; now lam going to 
try and do good for the rest of it.” It 
was the right principle. It was a good 
start to do good. 

About three years after I received a let- 
ter from him beginning, ‘‘ Thank God, I 
still survive the ded. I’m workin and 
blowin the gospel trumpet on the Eri 
Kanal.” The whole ofsit, though many 
words left out useless letters, was full of 
life,- directness and force. It pleased 
Father Goodell amazingly, who wanted 
to commence an answer to it, and taking 
a sheet of paper he sat down and wrote, — 


‘Blow away, brother, blow away. 
Yours in the same gospel, 
W. GoovELL.” 


I finished the letter and posted it, but 
whether it ever reached him I do not 
know. Twenty-eight years of joy and 
sorrow had passed away, and if I some- 
times recalled the circumstances, it was 
with the hope that this converted sailor 
was still serving his Redeemer some- 
where, either on earth or in Heaven. 

In the year 1867 I was in Paris, and 
some American friends who had visited 
me at Constantinople asked me to dine 
with them at the Hotel Chatham, Rue St. 
Augustine, The table Whote was a long 
one and many strangers sitting at it. 
Near the close of the dinner a gentleman 
at my right addressing me said, ‘‘I infer 
from your conversation that you have 
visited Constantinople.” ‘I am direct 
from that city,” I replied. ‘‘ Indeed,” 
said he, ‘‘and while there did you hap- 
peu to see or hear of one Cyrus Hamlin, 
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a physician or missionary, I don’t know 
which?” Upon telling him that I was 
the man to whom he referred, he said, 
“‘ Well, IT am glad to meet you. I am 
from Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, and 
there is a man there, a seamen’s Chap- 
lain, or rather Colporteur, who goes 
everywhere carrying the Bible, respected 
by all for his honest and Christian char- 
acter, who says that he was dying a poor 
blaspheming wretch, dying like a dog in 
the streets of Constantinople, when you 
picked him up and saved him body and 
soul.” After mentioning otber facts in 
the case, he added, ‘‘now how about 
this, is it true, or is it a sailor’s varn?” 

- When he began memory had half lost 
the record among the absorbing labors 
and stirring events of twenty-eight years, 
but soon the whole history started up in- 
to living reality. How glad I was to 
hear of the man! What a magnificent 
and lasting reward, for but a transient 
service. 

Oh! let us never be weary in well do- 
ing! We shall not always know the re- 
sults of it, but results will certainly fol- 
low. Think of Constantinople, Honolu- 
lu, and an accidental meeting in a hotel 
in Paris! ' But never mind, the good 
done will be all the same, whether we 
ever hear of it in this world or not. 


e 
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Saved at the Sea’s Bottom. 


A professional diver said he bad in his 
house what would probably strike a visi- 
tor as a very strange chimney ornament, 
the shells of an oyster holding fast a piece 
of printed paper. The possessor of this 
ornament was diving on the coast when 
he observed at the bottom of the sea this 
oyster on a rock, with a piece of paper in 


its mouth, which he detached and com- 
menced to read through the goggles of 
his head dress. It was a Gospel tract, 
and, coming to him thus strangely and 
unexpectedly, so impressed his uncon- 
verted heart that he said, ‘‘I can hold 
out against God’s mercy no longer, since 
it pursues me thus.” He became, while 
in the ocean’s depth, a repentant, con- 
verted, and (as he believed) sin-forgiven 
man,—saved at the bottom of the sea. ° 


—_——>+o_ 
Thrifty Seamen. 


A Parliamentary paper shows the amount 
of deposits by men-of-war’s men and ma- 
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rines in the Naval Savings’ Banks for the 
year ended March 31st, 1884, to have 
been £134,929, while the withdrawals for 
the same period were £129,886. The 
balance due to depositors on the date 
mentioned, including principal and in- 
terest, was £145,001, as against £139,458 
on the corresponding date in 1883. The 
number of accounts increased from 13,500 
to 14,527, that is to say about one-third 
of the men in the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines have Savings’ Bank accounts. 
This is besides the half-pay allotted 
monthly to relatives by so many seamen 
and marines.— Word on the Waters, Lon- 
don, Eng. 
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The World Would Be Better 
fOrelGs 


If men cared less for wealth and fame, 
And less for battle-fields and glory; 
If, with human hearts, a name 
Seemed better than in song and story; 
If men, instead of nursing pride, 
Would learn to hate it and abhor it; 
If more relied 
On Love to guide; 
The world would be the better for it. 


If men dealt less in stocks and lands, 
And more in bonds and deeds fraternal; 
If Love’s work had more willing hands 
To link this world to the supernal; 
If men stored up Love's oil and wine, 
And on bruised human hearts would pour 
it; 
If ‘‘ yours’’ and ‘“‘ mine” 
Would once combine; 
The world would be the, better for it. 


If more would act the play of Life, 
And fewer spoil it in rehearsal; 
If Bigotry would sheathe its knife 
*Till Good became more universal; 
If Custom, gray with ages grown, 
Had fewer blind men to adore it; 
If Talent shone 
In Truth alone; 
The world would be the better for it. 


If men were wise in little things— 
Affecting less in all their dealings; 
If hearts had fewer rusted strings 
To isolate their kindly feelings; 
Ifmen, when Wrong beats down the Right, 
Would strike together and restore it; 
If Right made Might 
In every fight; 
The world would be the better for it. 
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OUD OF SIGHT 
I. 


When the hillsides are flushed with the pink of the laurel, 
And green are the meadows where lambs are at play, 

’Mid snow-drifts of clover, and blush-blooms of sorrel, 
There’s beauty broadcast on the fair summer day. 

In the distance the mountains are purple and hoary: 
And nearer, the valleys are sweet in the sun, 

Earth turns a new leaf in the brilliant old story, 


Which ever is telling, and never is done. 


IT. 


But alway, my heart in the midst of the splendor, 
Goes roving afar from the beauty I see, 
And thought, with affection ineffably tender, 
Flits swifter than pinion of bird or of bee. 
To pause in the clefts never trodden by mortal, 
To climb to the heights where the morning is born, 
To rest, like a pilgrim at ease, in the portal 
Ajar for the lark soaring up from the corn. 


Ill. 


There, swinging their censers, and lighting the altars 
In gloom or in grandeur, built only for God, 
Where winds are the minstrels, and mountains the psalters, 
Sweet, sweet are the flowers which sprinkle the sod, 
There, facing the sky when the tempest is over, 
And strong with resistance to whirl and to shock, 
The pine to the sun lifts the look of a lover, 
With head heaven-tossing, and roots in the rock. 


EV ie 


Brave beauty, alone for the Lord and his angels ;— 
How quiet and soothing the lesson it brings: 
A heart-chord struck out from the best of evangels, 
A strain for the soul which in solitude sings. 
No child of the Father should ever be dreary, 
Nor slip from the blessing, the gladness the light, 
For God and the angels will never grow weary . 
Of guarding and keeping what blooms out of sight. 


Margaret EL. Sangster in S. S. Times. 
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Sailors’ Home, New York, 
190 CHERRY STREET. 


Reported by F, Alexander, Lessee, for the 
month of 
JuLy, 1885. 
MP Otel ANTI OLS ss cretoats ulenceane-ous/asieisent toler etal 140 
Deposited for safe keeping........... $1,405 
of which $470 was sent to relatives and 
friends, and $863 was returned to boarders. 


$a a 


Planets for September, 1885. 


Mercury is in inferior conjunction with the 
Sun at 1 o’clock on the afternoon of the 2nd, 
and during the remainder of the month'is a 
morning star; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the evening of the 8th at 10h. 24m., being 37/ 
south; is stationary among the stars in Leo on 
the morning of the 12th at 2 o’clock; is at its 
greatest elongation on the afternoon of the 
15th at 4 o’clock, being 17° 52’ west of the Sun; 
is in conjunction with Jupiter on the morning 
of the 27th at 4 o'clock, being 52/ north. 

Venus is an evening star setting on the 1st at 
8h. 12m. and south of west 5° £0’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the morning of the 
11th at 4h. 40m., being 2° 27’ south. 

Mars is a morning star rising on the 1st at 
th. 20m., and north of east 30° 36’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the morning of the 
5th at th. 40m., being 5° 33’ north. 

JUPITER at the beginning of the month is an 
evening star, setting a few minutes after the 
Sun; isin conjunction with the Moon on the 
afternoon of the 8th at 4h. 55m., being 1° 57” 
north; on the same afternoon, at 5 o'clock, is 
in conjunction with the Sun; and during the 
remainder of the month is a morning star, rising 
on the last day of the month at 4h. 40m., and 
north of east 5° 58’. 

Saturn is a morning star rising on the 1st at 
2h. 21m., and north of east 30° 12’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the evening of the 
3rd at 9h. 39m., being 4° 17’ north. 

New York University. 

—————q@xo8 0e__ 


Bureau Veritas. 


The Bureaw Veritas publishes the following 
statistics of vessels of all nationalities reported 
lost during the month of 


JUNE, 1885. 

Sailing Vessels ;—1 American, 3 Austrian, 27 
British, 1 Chilian, 1 Danish, 1 Dutch, 5 French, 
10 German, 8 Norwegian, 3 Portuguese, 1 Rus- 
sian, 3 Swedish; total: 64. In this number are 
included 8 vessels reported missing. 

Steamers:—1 American, 11 British, 1 German, 
1 Italian, 1 Norwegian; total: 15. In this num- 
ber is included 1 steamer reported missing. 


R EB: 
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Receipts for July, 1885. 
MAINE, 


Brewer, Mrs. “A. Ty Bates. 2... <a... $ 
Castine, ‘‘ The Rainbow Band”? of Cas- 
tine and the ‘‘ Sunbeam Class” of 
Hartford, for The Rainbow and 
SunbeamyLiraryicaw eee eee ae 
New HAMPSHIRE. 


Amherst, Miss A. Fannie Boylston and 
Miss Lucy F. Boylston, of Amherst, 
N. H., $20 each, for lib’s in their 
names, and Miss Catherine M. 
Boylston, deceased, $20 for lib’y 
in her Name. paces tence eee 


1 00 


20 00 
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West Concord, Cong. church.......-. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Andover, West Parish Sea. Friend 
Soc’y, to const. Mr. Richard Ay 
Ward and Mrs. Susan W. Hardey, 


Tis, WER ee ieee obs ce iereiem micetesiot aia 60 00 
Boston, sehr. Nelson Bartlett, Capt. 
Watts. to. cemn si eonek) oa ne error 5 00 
A Leas ate 5 Cui <a Te Sine 3 es 
Rrig Abbie Clifford......-..--- «asin E 
Ganiedes: North Ave. ch., for lib’y. 20.00 
Dorchester, 2nd Church, a Friend.... 2 00 
Falmouth, Cong. church.........--+- 18 50 
Gloucester, Evang’1 Cong. Soc’y....- 15 60 
Lowell, estate of J. K. Chase, for lib’s, ; 
by H. C. Howe, Trustee.....--.-- 46 50 
Lynn, ist Church of Christ, Friends. . 1 18 
Millbury, ist Cong. church..........- 10 10 
Natick, Cong. church .........-..---: 15 00 


North Brookfield, ist Cong. ch. and 
Soe’y, to const. Rev. Sedgwick, P. 
Wilder, of North Brookfield, L.M. 30 00 


Norton, Cong church .......-,-.---- 15 00 
Flymouth, Church of the Pilgrimage. 52 74 
Randolph, Miss A. M. Turner, for lib. 20 00 
Somerville, Broadway church........ 6 22 
South Abington, Cong ch. and Soe’y. 31 35 
South Wellfleet, a Friend......-..---. 2 00 
Springfield South Cong. ch.......-.. 29 82 


ist Cong. church 
Swampscott, Miss L. and A. L. Hop- 
kins, for library.....-.---..---+++> 20 00 


Waltham, Trinity Cong. church...... 25 ov 
Worcester, Salem St. church 25 00 
Piedmont ch., for library ........- 20 00 
Yarmouth, 1st Cong. church 33 77 
RHODE [SLAND. 
Central Falls, Cong. church.......... 45 50 
Tiverton, Amicable Cong. Soc’y and 
Sabbath-School, towards lib’y.... 18 14 
ConNECTICUT. 
Ansonia, Ist Cong. church............ 11 50 
Berlin, 2nd Cong. church.........-... 10 83 
Bridgeport, 2nd Cong. ch. § S., for 
lib’y in their name.........-...... 20 00 
Hartford, Pearl St. S.S., for library. 20 00 
Middletown, First Church....... seein, , BaeOg 
New Britain, 1st Church of Christ.... 41 87 
Norwich, Broadway Cong. church... 92 87 
Salisbury, Cong. church ............. 4 00 
South Britain, Cong, church.......... 15 00 
Wallingford, Cong. church.. ........ 10 48 
West Winsted, 2nd Cong. church and 
SOC2y eles mer iis= sleet eee tee 20 40 
New York. 
Bridgehampton, Pres. ch., of wh. $20 
LOE MDEAT se. ee ace en eee eee 29 00 
Brooklyn, Miss Helena P. Bulkley... 50 00 
Pilgrim ch., additional.............. 10 00 
Jamesport, Cong. church............. 12 00 
New York City, Collegiate Ref. Dutch 
(OO erie Heo monEE nc ou nO0O DOS 28 31 
North Dutch ch., Fulton St......... 1 55 


Poughkeepsie, balance of bequest of 
Chas. H. P. McLellan,, deceased, 
late of Poughkeepsie, N. Y , per 
F. W. Pugsley, Trustee........... 1,790 89 


New JERSEY. 


Englewood, 8. S. Mission’y Ass’n of 
the Englewood Pres. ch., for two 


lib’s to be called the ‘ Effort” 
and ‘‘ Banks’? libraries......... . 4000 
Jersey City, Caroline L, Ames....... 2 00 


‘Gast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.’—Ece, II: 1, 


President Lincoln. 


Here is a fresh story about the late 
President Lincoln. It is in, as nearly as 
possible, the words of the soldier who 
related it. He says:— 

‘J had been in the Finley Hospital 
several months. One day in May, 18638, 
President Lincoln and Secretary Chase 
walked into the ward where I was lying. 
You don’t know how much good it did 
us to see them; one gets so tired of look- 
ing at the nurse and at all the long row 
of cots. It is hard to lie on a cot day 
after day and hear the boys moan as their 
life ebbs away. : 

*«Some morning you wake up and see 
an empty cot near you. 

“* “No, 6 is gone?’ you say to the nurse, 

<¢*Ves, he went at three this morning, 
poor fellow! but it’s better for him,” she 
answers, in a sympathizing voice. 

“We boys, therefore, took solid com- 
fort in looking at Lincoln’s face that 
afternoon, and in hearing him talk. He 
didn’t say much to me that day, but it 
was good to hear him say anything, his 
words were so gentle and so kind. And 
then he was as thoughtful as a mother; 
he knew just what to say. 

“‘T had been very sick. Yes, that 
sleeve’s empty: I left the arm at Chatta- 


nooga. AsI was saying, he only spoke 


a few words to me, and passed on to 
Number Twenty-six. 

*¢ A Vermont boy, a mere lad, not over 
sixteen, was on it. He had been wound- 
ed mortally, and was near his end. Mr. 
Lincoln stopped at the cot, and taking 
the thin white hand said, in a tone that 
was as tender as a mother’s :— 

“*“My poor boy, what can I do for you?’ 

“With a beseeching look the little 
fellow turned his eyes up at the home- 
ly, kindly face, and asked:—‘ Won’t you 
write to my mother for me?” 

«¢That I will,’ answered the Presi- 
dent; and calling for pen, ink and paper, 
he seated himself by the side of the cot. 
It was a long letter that he wrote, at 
least three pages of commercial note, and 
when it was finished the President rose, 
saying :— 

«*«7T will mail this as soon as I get 
back to my office. Now, is there any- 
thing else I can do for you?’ 

**In some way the boy had come to 
know that it was the President. And so, 
looking at him in the most appealing 
sort of way, he asked :— 

*©*¢ Won’t you stay with me till it’s all 
over? It wont be long, and I do want to 
hold on to your hand!” 

“That was too much for the great- 
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hearted President to resist. The tears 
came to his eyes, and he sat down by him 
and took hold of his hand. The little 
fellow did not move or speak a word. 
This was some time betore four o’clock, 
and it was long after six that the end 
came. 

“‘But the President sat there as if he 
had been the boy’s father. When the 
end came, he bent over, and folded the 
‘thin hands over the breast, and then 
looked very sorrowfully at the pale thin 
face. The tears streamed down his cheeks 
unheeded. We all cried, too. 

‘““Do you wonder that ‘the boys in 
blue’ loved Abe Lincoln?” 


o—_ + 


He Did Not Think. 


Down in the fireroom of a big steamer 
that was lying recently at the wharf in 
New York, a young man was told to do 
a certain piece of work in connection 
with the pumps. There were two pumps 
close together in the room; one was for 
feeding the boiler, the other to use in 
case the ship should take fire. This lat- 
ter one was capable of throwing a volume 
of water as large as a man’s body. . 


The young man, who had been em- 
ployed on the ship for three years, and 
had always proved himself efficient and 
reliable, was the only person left in charge 
of the fire and engine rooms. After the 
order was given to attend to the work 
necessary for the engine pump, he re- 
moved the cap from the fire pump. In 
a moment he discovered his error, but 
the force of water was so great that he 
could not replace the cap on the pump. 
Without a word he ran to the deck, 
jumped ashore, and took the cars for his 
home in another State. The water soon 
filled the hold of the vessel, and in spite 
of every effort the steamer sank. Thous- 
ands of dollars of damage was done to 
the engine and furniture of the cabin 
and staterooms, and the vessel was pre- 
vented from sailing on the usual date, 
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thus causing another loss to the owners, 
and great inconvenience to the public. 

What do you suppose was the man’s | 
answer to the questions as to the cause 
of the accident? ‘‘I did not think.” 

You see, he had not learned, when a | 
little boy, to give his whole attention to 
the work in hand. ‘‘Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do with all thy | 
might.” And to do with all the power 
of which a man or woman is capable, it 
is necessary to learn to give full. attention 
when a child, whether it be workor play; 
if it is worth doing at all, it is worthy of 
the whole attention. Never make ‘‘I 
did not think” an excuse for a stupid ac- 
tion. Itis the part of wisdom to think. | 
—Christian Union. 


“Can't Rub It. Out? 

““TDon’t write there,” said a father to 
his son, who was writing with a diamond: j] 
on the window; ‘‘you can’t rub it out.” 

Did it ever occur to you, my child, 
that you are daily writing that which 
you can’t rub out? ; 

You made a cruel speech to your mother 
the other day? It wrote itself on her 
loving heart, and gave her great pain. 
It is there now, and hurts her every time 
she thinks of it. You can’t rub it ont. 

You whispered a wicked thought one 
day in the ear of your playmate! It |} 
wrote itself on his mind, and led him to |] 
doa wicked act. It is there now; you]f 
can’t rub it out. 


“I Didn’t Mean To.” 

“T didn’t mean to,” said Sam, the ]f} 
other day when he left his hoop lying in 
the gateway after dark, so that old Mr. 
Marvin fell over it and broke his leg, | 
The dear old minister will never walk ] 
without a crutch again. We shall miss]]| 
his gray head and wise counsel and solemn J} 
prayers in our meetings and sick rooms. }} 
He will be obliged to lie many weeks in J} 
bed before he can sit up or walk a step;; 
and all because Sam ‘“‘ didn’t mean to.” 
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Loan Library Reports. 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April Ist, 1885, was 8,249 ; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 8,859 ; the total shipments aggregating 17,108. The number of volumes in 
these libraries was 441,434, and they were accessible, by original and re-shipment, 
to 315,987 men. Nine hundred and fifty-one libraries, with 34,236 volumes were 
placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 108,450 men.—One hundred and twelve Ubrarres were placed in one 
hundred and twelve Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 
4,032 volumes, accessible to seven hundred and ninety-six Keepers and surfmen. 
During July, 1885, fifty-four loan libraries, seventeen new and thirty-seven reship- 
ped, were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. The new libraries 
were Nos. 8,273-8,274, inclusive, at New York;—and Nos. 8,404,-8,407, inclusive, 
and 8,409, at Boston. 


The thirty-seven libraries reshipped were :— 


No. 4,302; No. 5,470; No. 6,248; No. 6,857; No. 7,269; No. 7,617; No. 7,849; No. 8,115; 
“© 4.790; ‘* 5,633; “ 6,472; “* 6,922; “* 7807; “ 7,628: “* 7,868; “ 8121. 
“ 5,432; “* 5666; “ 6,710; “ 7,039; ‘ 7,480; “ 7,717; “ 7,897; 
“5,488:  “ 5.790; “ 6,749; “ 7,097; “ 7,550; “ 7756; “ 7,930: 
“5454; 6122: “ 6772: * Yap. “ W593 “ w EQ: © 7944: 
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Do Your Best. 

There is a fable told about a king’s 
garden, in which all at once the trees 
and all the flowers began to pine and 
make complaint. The oak was sad be- 
cause it did not bear flowers; the rose- 
bush was sad because it could not bear 
fruit; the vine was sad because it had to 
cling to the wall, and could cast no 
shadow. 

“‘T am not the least use in the world,” 
said the oak. 

“‘T might as well die, since I yield no 
fruit,” said the rosebush. 

“© What good can I do in the world?” 
said the vine. 

Then the king saw a little pansy, which 
at this time held up its glad, fresh face, 
while all the rest were sad. 

And the king said:—‘‘ What makes you 

go glad, when all the rest pine and are so 
sad?” 
. “J thought,” said the pansy, ‘ that 
you wanted me here, because here you 
planted me, and so then I made up my 
mind that I would try and be the best 
little pansy that could be.” 


The writer of this pretty story then 
asks if we are like the oak, the rosebush 
and the vine,—doing nothing because we 
cannot do all that others do? And ad- 
monishes us rather to be like the pansy, 
and do our best in the little spot where 
God’s hand has placed us. Do not you 
think the admonition a wise one? And 
will not you obey it?”—The Pansy. 


What Ailed a Pillow. 

While Annie was saying her prayers, 
Nell trifled with a shadow picture on the 
wall. Not satisfied with playing alone 
she would talk to Annie, that mite of a 
figure in golden curls and snowy gown, 
by the bedside. 

Annie finished her prayer and crept in- 
to bed, whither her thoughtless sister 
followed, as the light must be out in just 
so many minutes. Presently Nell took 
to floundering, punching, and ‘‘ Oh dear- 
ing.” Then she lay quiet a while, only 
to begin again with renewed energy, 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” asked Annie, 
at length. 

“My pillow!” 


tossing, thumping, 
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kneading. ‘It’s as flat as a board, and 
hard as a stone; I can’t think what ails 
iit 

‘“‘T know,” answered Annie, in her 
sweet, serious way. 

He Wilheasie. 

“‘There’s no prayer in it.” 

For a second or two Nell was as still as 
a mouse, then she scrambled out on the 
floor, with a shiver, it’s true, but she was 
determined never afterward to try to 
sleep on a prayerless pillow. 

“That must have been what ailed it,” 
she whispered, soon after getting into 
bed again; ‘‘it’s all right now.” 

I think that is what ails a great many 
pillows on which restless heads, both lit- 
tle and big, nightly toss and turn; there 
are no prayers in them. Nell’s remedy 
was the best,—the only one. 

——__—_ + _____ 
Cigarette Smoking. 

The United States Navy annually takes 
into its service a large number of appren- 
tice boys, who are sent all over the world 
and taught to be thorough sailors. It 
has been the policy of the Government 
since the war to educate the ‘‘blue jack- 
et” upon the principle that the more in- 
telligent a man is the better sailor he is 
likely to become. There is no lack of 
candidates for these positions. Hundreds 
of boys apply, but many are rejected be- 
cause they cannot pass the physical ex- 
amination. Major Houston, of the Ma- 
rine Corps, who is in charge of the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard barracks, is authority 
for the statement that one-fifth of all the 
boys examined are rejected on account of 
heart disease. His first question to a boy 
who desires to enlist is ‘‘ Do yousmoke?” 
The invariable response is ‘‘ No, sir,” 
but the tell-tale discoloration of the fin- 
gers at once shows the truth. The sur- 
geons say that cigarette smoking by boys 
produces heart disease, and that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the rejection 
of would-be apprentices on account of 


this defect, comes from excessive use of | 


the milder form of the weed. This is a 
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remarkable statement, coming as it does 
from so high authority, and based upon 
the results of actual examinations going 
on day after day and month after month. 
It should be a warning to parents that the 
deadly cigarette is sure to bring about 
incalculable injury to the young. 

a 

Did you Think to Pray? 


Ere you left your room this morning, 
Did you think to pray? 

In the name of Christ our Savior, 

Did you sue for loving favor, 
As a shield to-day? 


When you met with great temptations, 
Did you think to pray? 

By his dying love and merit, 

Did you claim the Holy Spirit, 

As your guide and stay? 


When your heart was filled with anger, 
Did you think to pray? 
Did you plead for grace, my brother, 
That you might forgive another 
Who had crossed your way? 


O, how praying rests the weary! 

Prayer will change the night to day; 
So, when life seems dark and dreary, 
Don’t forget to pray. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
80 WaLu St., New York. ; 


RevuBEN W. Ropzs, Esq., President, 
Rev. 8. H. Hau, D. D., Secretary, 
WILLIAM C. Sturass, Esq., Treasurer, 
L. P. Husparp, Esq., Financial Agent and 
Assistant Treasurer. 


District Secretary :— 
Rev. 8S. W. Hanks, Cong’ House, Boston, Mass. 


Tse Lire Boar is issued monthly by the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Socipty, mainly 
for the advancement of its Loan Library Work, 
and fifty copies are sent, gratis, postage paid, 
for one year, to every Sabbath-School sending a 
library tosea. These libraries contain on an 
average thirty-six volumes, always including 
the Hoty Brpin, unless it is found, upon in- 
quiry, that the vessel upon which the library is 
placed, is already supplied with it. Accom- 
panying the Bible are other carefully chosen 
religious books, and a choice selection of mis- 
cellaneous volumes. Each library ordinarily 
has two or three volumes in German, Danish, 
French, Spanish, or Italian;—the others are in 
English. The library is numbered, labelled 
and placed upon a sea-going vessel leaving the 
port of New York or Boston, as a loan to the 
ship’s company,—every one being receipted 
registered, and then assigned to the donor o 
the funds which pay for it,—who is thereupon 
notified of its shipment.—Twenty Dollars con- 
tributed by ony individual or Sabbath-School, 
oe send a Library to sea in the name of the 

onor. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
80 Wall Street, New York. 
ORGANIZED, M MAY, 1828. INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


The payment of Five Dollars makes an ANNUAL Memes of the Society, and of Thirty 
Dollars at one time, a Lirs Muspar. The payment of One Hundred Dollars, or of a sum 


which in addition to a previous payment makes One Hundred Dollars, makes. a Lire 
DIRECTOR. 


Provided a request is sent; annwally, for the Satiors’ MAGAZINE. it will be forwarded 
“gratuitously to Life Directors, Life Members and pastors of churches in which a yearly col- 
lection is taken for the Society. 


It will also, upon apalication, be sent for one year to any one contributing at least Twen- 
ty Dollars for the general-objects of the Society, or to endow a Loan Librar 'Y.: 

It is necessary that all receivers of the MacGazinn, gratuitously, should give annual no- 
tices of their desire for its continuance. 


Form of a. Bequest. 


“T give and bequeath to THE-AMERICAN SHAMEN’s FRIEND Sociwry, incorporated by the 
Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—-, to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of the said Society.” 

Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities. which, in the execution of the will should be strictly obser ved: 
ist. That the testator subseribed (or acknowledged thé subse ription of) the will in their 
presence.—2nd. That he at the sume time declar ed. to them that it was his last will and 
testament.—28rd, That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his 
_Tequest, and in presence of each other; signed their names thereto as witnesses. 


Sailors’ Homes and Private Boarding Houses, 


Location. : Established by Keepers. 
New York, 190 Cherr iy Street. <...- Amer. Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 
Parrapanpata, Pa. 422 South Front St. Penn. sf + Capt. R.S Lippincott, 
Witmineron, N. oh Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. — ‘ ay ‘.. Capt. J. F. Gilbert. 
CHARLESTON, SO Oi. Kio cdsiclav erences is Charleston Port Society-.... Mrs:S. C. Clarke. 
Mostin, Ala ...s:..0.5 . Ladies’ Sea, Fr’nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen, 


San FRANCISCO, Cal... « Daniél Swannaeck, 


HONOLUEU 2 ORT. oc adeee ces ree eo wie cas LLOROUI- 1 'S Ce ea - -E. Dunscombe. 

New York, 338 Pearl Street............ Epis. Miss. Soc, for Seamen Edward Rode. 

4 Catharine Gane, (Colored). ioe. Ole as ek a bee eee eee le G. F. Thompson. 

Boston, N. Square, Mariners’ House .- Boston Seamen's ‘Aid Soc’y ——— 

PortsmoutH. N. H., No. 8 State Bt .ee Seamen's Aid Society Age lers » Mrs. Wingate and Son. 

New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court ....... Ladies’ Br. N. B.. PLS....... Mr. & Mrs. H.G.O. Nye. 

Ba.rimMore. 23 South Ann Street. SS i Sidte ak eRe OR calor stewie wR Skips Miss Ellen Brown, 

PORTLAND, ps GLOM isc ose. lagers «5, Portland ‘Sea. Fr’nd ‘Soe’ y. RS: Stubbs. 

Mariners’ Churehes. 
Location. Sustained by Ministers. 

New. York, Catharine, cor. Madison...New York Port ‘Society .. Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
Foot of Pike Street, H. R.......- 8 Episcopal Miss. Society. **-- Robert J. Walker. 
No. 365 West Street, N. R....:3.5- ce tate “ T. A. Hyland, 
Open Air Service, Coenties Slip. . ze ss PS Emre “ “Isaae Maguire. 
Oliver, cor. Henry SELVES bere bibs oes BAPUISH. Selocus «seis de sistant é “J. L. Hodge, D, D. 


-Cor Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Pr esbyterian.. A ‘* Ei, Hopper. D. D. 
Brooxkiyn, N. Y., U. Si Navy Yard... Am. Sea. Friend Society. oe ‘c" E. N. Crane. 


fe Van Brunt, near President St,.... o4s “\ -E. O. Bates. 
Boston, North Square. -..-.....5.:--- 4 Boston Port SOCICLY. «evens (Supplied.) 
Cor. Hanover and Fleet pirecte:: . Baptist Bethel Society...... ‘ H. A. Cooke. 
Parmenter Street... 1... 04.5 Bint cs SOPISCOPAl: coerceet es -  *& J.P, Pierce. 
Salem St. (No. 171) Bathel. iz - Boston Sea, “Friend. Boe'y.. . ‘*  §.S, Nickerson, 
Fast, Boston Bethel... 2.0.00. +005 MEthOd ists. stom iccupe ceisen's ‘© ZL. B. Bates. 


PoRTLAND, Me.,Fort St., n. Custom A. Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soc’ Yue “ _¥. Southworth. 
PROVIDENCE, R. T.-52. Wickenden St... Prov. Sea. Friend Society., ss J. W. Thomas. 


» Naw BBDFORD ohn icatieon oe ...\... New Bedford Port Society. J. D. Butler. 
~ PHILADELPHIA. c. Front & Union Sts.. Presbyterian...+.csere..ene « "J. V. W: Sehenck, 
Catharine Street........5.5. eee piscopal....-. ious ie tatai ots ie W. 3B. Erben, 
Front Street, above Navy Yard-.» Baptist. oc veg svieersnesesees - — / 
Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St... s.-.00 sce eee eee EN. Harris. 
BautTrmorgE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts.- Seamen’s Un, Bethel ‘Soc* y. “Chas. McHifresh. 
' » “Cor. Light and Lee Streets.... Baltimore SiBo.. ose sien ‘ R. R. Murphy. 
= fd American & Norfolk Sea. GT. BOMerritt 
NORFOLK: se eseegsceersecceeerneeres ! Friend Societies. ie ‘ 


Witmineron, N. eee Eide b Rated nts: UGE Ste ... Wilmington Port Society... Capt._W. J. Potter ; 
CHARLESTON, Church, n, “Water St..-- Amer. Sea, Friend Soe? y... Rey. C.,E Chichester. 


SAVANNAH." Gee e ve eevee Ma alcas ae ~ Richard Webb. 
MOoBILE, Church Street near Water... —— — — —— ee 
NEW ORLEANS, Lid fe5 0 oo) oo a telnet ee 4 . Independent... 6. eens * L, H. Pease, 
‘GALVESTON, Tex., 22nd St. & Broadway Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’ yon ‘i E. QO. McIntire. 
San FRANCISCO, Cal tea ee ek AEN, Serkan J. Rowell. | 

; We es Chaplain Sailors’ Home..... EH. A. Ludwick, 


Cr ee ere weer 


‘PORTLAND. Oregons: 2... 5... 65. esses Amer. Sea. Friend eS! Vive “ R. §, Stubbs, 


DY | ae 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCKET Ys 


80 Wall Street, New York: 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 
REUBEN W. ROPES, Esq., President. 
HORACE GRAY, Es@., HENRY A. HURLBUT, Ese@., Vice-Presidents. 
Rev. S. H. HALL, D.-D., Secretary. WILLIAM C. STURGES, Esq., Treasurer. 
L. P. HUBBARD, Esq., Financial Agent und Assistant Treasurer. + 
5 BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Rev. JOHN SPAULDING, D. D., WILLIAM DE GROOT, Esq, ia 


346 W. 28th St.; New York, N.Y. 124 Water St., New York, N.Y. 
JOHN DWIGHT, Esq., DANIEL BARNES. Esq.; 

11 Old Slip, New ‘York, NY: 29 South St., New York, NOY. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Esq., WILLIAM F. LEE, Esq., 

11 W.. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 679 Madison ‘Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
FREDERICK STURGES, Esq., JAMEs P. WALLACE, et 

76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. / 14 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. % 
Capt. DAVID GILLESPIE, Rev. EDWARD B. COE 

Room 136, Post Office B’d’g, New York, 42 West 52nd St., New ‘York, N. Xe 
Rev. JOSEPH R. KERR, D. D.. ENOS N: TAFT, Esq.,° 

249 W. 34th Street, New York, N. Y: 64 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 
GEORGE BELL, Esq. JAMES W. ELWELL, Esq., 

68 South St. New York, Nz Y. 57 South St., New York, NOY: 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, Esq., W. I. COMES, Esq., : 

80 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 42 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
WM. A. BOOTH, -ESq., ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Esq., 

20 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 109 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 
Rev, E. D. G. PRIME, D.D. : JOSEPH §. SPINNEY, Esq., 

31 Park Row, New York, NY. 466% Pine St., New York, N. Y= 
HORACE GRAY, Esq., ; Rev. A.-G. VERMILYE, D. D., 

76 Wall St.. New ‘York, N ie Englewood, N. J.~ 
REUBEN W. ROPES, Esq., GEO. C. MARTIN, eo, ae 

73 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 18 Broadway, New York, Nz Ys 


OBJECTS AND METHODS: OF THE SOCIETY. 


1.—To improve ‘the ‘condition of seamen in every possible respect, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 
2.—To sanctify commerce, and make it everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity, | 


1.—The preaching of the Gospel by missionaries and chaplains, and the maintenance of. 

Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. In addition to-its chap- + 
laincies in the United States, the Society has stations in Japan, the Hawairan Ispanps,— te 
CuiLt, S. A., the Maprrra IsLEs, GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALY, BELGIUM, DENMARK, Norway, | 
SwEDEN, and upon the LaBrapor Coast, N. A.,—and will establish others, as its funds - 
shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel to seamen.on ship-board and on shore,-and to | Bi 
boatmen upon our inland waters, chaplains visit the sick and dying, and endeavor to aon 
a the place of parents and friends. 

2.—The monthly publication of the SArLors’ MAGAZINE and SEAMEN’S FRIEND, designed Pe { 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co-operation. of 
Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publiea- | 
tions is gratuitously furnished to chaplains and missionaries for distribution among sea- 
men and others.—The Society also publishes the Lirz Boat, for the use of Sabbath-Schools. 

3.—The provision of Loan Lipraries, composed ‘of carefully selected, instructive, and 
entertaining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes each, 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews.. The donor of each library-is informed when and 
where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whateyer of interestis heard from it, is com--}) 
municated, as far as possible... The whole number of new libraries sent out by the Society : 
up to April 1st, 1885, is 8.249 Calculating 8,859 reshipments, their 441,424 yolumes have Reon | 
accessible to more than 315,987 men. Hundreds: of hopeful conversions at sea have been, | 
reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have 
been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-Schools, and are frequently heard from 
as doing good service. Thousands of American yessels remain to be supplied. 

4.—The establishment of Samors’ Homns, READING Rooms, SAvrnes’ Banks, the dist: 
tion of Bisugs, Tracts, &c, The Samors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, New Gack is the prop 
erty and under the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, reconstructed, refurnish 
ed, and reopened in 1880, and is now unsurpassed by any SarLors’ Home in the world, It ha 
accommodated 100,000 boarders, and has saved to seamen and their Telatives, more than 
$1,500,000. Its moral and religious influence cannot be fully estimated, but very many sea 
men, have there been led to Christ, Shipwrecked -sailors are constantly provided for at” 
the Home. <A missionary of the noe, is in attendance, and religious and Temperance 
meetings are held daily, é 


